GEMS OF LITERATURE, 


WIT AND SENTIMENT 


When huntsmen wind the merry horn, 

And f.om its covert starts the up ev: 

Who, warm’d with you'n’s bieod in bis swe'ling veins, 

Would, like a lifeless clod outstretch'd lie, 

Shut up from all the fair creation offers? 
No. 6.] PHILADELPHIA—JUNE. [1837 


THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE. 


The night had covered the earth with a thin robe 
of snow. As the morning dawned, we saw a deer 
straining across the prairie, as if urged by some im- 
iminent peril. He went at full bounds, and looked not 
behind. For a long time we watched his progress ; 
and though he flew onward with great rapidity, 
such was the vast level over which he passed, that 
after awhile he seemed rather to creep than run.— 
By degrees he dwindled in size, till he appeared 
but a speck. At length he reached the hills, which 
lay like a flight of steps at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains; and as he ascended them, he seemed 
an insect crawling over a sheet of white paper. 

Scarcely was he lost to view, when a pack of 
eight wolves of the prairie were seen on his track, 
speeding forward with that eagerness which cha- 
racterises the race. ‘l'wo were in advance of the 
rest, with their noses near the ground; yet pro- 
ceeding with a directness, expressive at once of as- 
surance and determination. ‘The rest followed, as 
if they placed implicit reliance upon their leaders. 
On they went; and long before they reached the 
mountains, they were lost to our view. 

It was a scene that suggested a long train of 
musings. One might have fancied that peace 
would hold her reign over the solitude, as yet dis- 
turbed by no intrusive footsteps of man. Far away 
was the ocean; far away the busy marts along its 
border, whose bosoms, like the fretted sea, are agi- 
tated with the surges of contending billows. Be- 
fore us was the spotless prairie, untouched and un- 
sullied, pure with a mantle thrown over it from 
heaven. Yet here were things to remind ur of 
scenes which are witnessed in human society.— 
There was indeed no buying and selling; yet that 
poor animal fled like a creditor, and those blood- 
hounds of the forest pursued like greedy sherifis.— 
There was here no distinction. of sects, no diversi- 
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ty of creeds; yet that pacific deer might seein a 
quaker of the forest, carrying his non-combative 
doctrines to the utmost extent. Poor fellew! both 
he, and William Penn, his great prototype, alike 
found that a peaceful life is not a sure protection 
against the malice of the world around, 

Fancies like these crossed my mind, till .other 
scenes suggested other thoughts, and the deer and 
the wolves were forgotten. As the sun was setting 
behind the mountains, however, my attention was 
suddenly attracted by the whistling of the deer, and 
the sharp cry of the wolves now close upon him. 
He had re-crossed the prairie, and sought for shel- 
ter in a little recky mound, situated in the midst of 
the plain. In vain his endeavors te escape, for 
during the whole day his unwearied pursuers had 
maintained the chase. He was now worn and 
weary ; and the sight of the wolves at his heels, 
with teeth laid bare, and eyes starting upon their 
prey, was sufficiently only to produce a staggering 
gait, between a walk and a bound. Having cros- 
sed a little brook, he faltered as he ascended the 
bank ; and one of the wolves springing upon him, 
fixed his fangs fatally in the back of his neck, * * 


THE SABBATH. 


Allowed as we are six days to labour, and 
to do all our work, and commanded as we are 
to reverence the mencntanrney and keep it holy, 
how strangely perverse in heart are we, and 
blind to our interests, when we spend the Sab- 
bath in worldly or vain amusements. Have we 
no regard for him who beholdeth the issue of 
our lives; whose breath is the whirlwind, and 
whose frown the tempest, and the lightning of 
whose wrath could in a moment bring terrible 
destruction, that we will wilfully disobey his 
admonitions, and in the face of heaven mock 
Him with disobedience? Let the Sabbath 
breaker tremble, for in an hour that he thinks 
not of, the avenger may overtake him. 
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THE QUAKER FAMILY. 


OR THE ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE, 


A Domestic Tale. 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire, there stands, 
in gothic magnificence, the ancient castle of Mon- 
talingham ; and in a beautiful valley, little more 
than a mile from this baronial residence, rose the 
modest mansion of Josiah Primrose, one of the peo- 
ple commonly called Quakers: the exact regularity 
of the building, the order and neatness of the 
grounds, were perfect emblems of the quiet spirits 
which reigned within. The father of Mr. Prim- 
rose had left New York with an immense accumu- 
lation of wealth, acquired by mercantile specula- 
tions, which had succeeded, and with his only son, 


then in infancy, fixed his abode in this spot. He 


had been educated in the most rigid manner; those 
finer feelings of the heart, which from some traits 
in his character, might have cone honour to hu- 
manity if suffered to expand, were contracted and 
chilled by precise austerity. He married him, at 
an early age, to one of his own persuasion, and 
soon after paid the debt of nature, bequeathing him 
his whole possessions, without one generous pas- 
sion to gratify. The fair friend, whom he had made 
the wife of his bosom, had a superior mind, and 
more clevated sentiments. ‘ Thinkest thee, Friend 
Primrose,’ she would say, with rather an arch look, 
‘that thy broad-brimmed hat, or the little close, 
pinched cap of thy Miriam, will lead her or thee 
one step nearer Heaven? Verily, verily, I tell thee, 
no; and that our community regard too much the 
eutside of the platter, but consider not the foulness 
that lieth hidden within.’ - | 


She was the mother of two amiable children, and 
as their father left them solely to her guidance, 
without any other concern, than keeping them 
strictly to their religious duties, they received rather 
a liberal education: her daughter Miriam, to a love- 
ly figure, united the sweetest disposition, and the 
gentlest manners. An intimacy, not very common 
with people of their reserved profession, was esta- 
blished between them and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring castle ; and the young Miriam, being 
much beloved there, often shared the lessons of 
wisdom from the instructive lips of Lady Montal- 
ingham, who educated her own daughters. Her 
free access to such elegant society, improved those 
talents with which nature had blessed her, and gave 
her a vivacity, which, tempered by her innate soft- 
ness, rendered her a truly pleasing and estimable 
female character. She was usually distinguished, 
wherever she appeared, by the appellation of the 
accomplished Quaker: yet, so modest was her de- 
maeanour, and so strict her piety, that even the most 
severe of her own people approved her conduct. 
Vanity is inherent, we believe, in the female heart: 
Miriam’s intimacy with the ladies of the castle gave 
her a blameless pleasure in dress, which her mother 
easily allowed ; and it was not uncommon to see 


her white frock decorated with a broad sash, her 
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straw hat tied with ribbons, and her fine flaxen ha; 
in ringlets: these little infringements procured 
Friend Primrose the title of the ‘ gay sister ; per- 
haps she was not altogether undeserving of it, for 
she would look with pleasure at her daughter join- 
ing the ladies of the castle in the lively dance: but 
this was, indeed, unknown, and frequently, the 
modest, unpretending woman would say, with an 
inquiring eye, ‘Surely, surely, Friend Montaling. 
ham, this must be innocent, else thee wouldst net 
permit it in thy presence.’ ‘Are we not told,’ 
Lady Montalingham would reply, ‘that innocent 
cheerfulness is pleasing to Heaven ; and that they 
are neither true nor judicious promoters of religion, 
who dress her in such gloomy colours?’ By such 
softening arguments, Lady Montalingham was sure 
to procure her favourite a participation of all the 
innocent amusements of the castle. 

Josiah Primrose, the brother of Miriam, possess- 
ed all those virtues that give dignity to human na- 
ture; the most nnaffected piety without bigotry, jus- 
tice without severity, and mercy and tolerance with- 
out weakness ; though compelled by a strict father 
to follow the rigid tenets of a persuasion, whose 
principles are good, but clouded with many errors, 
his philanthropy was unbounded ; and he consider- 
ed himself as a member of one vast body, whose 
charities should be distributed to all in distress, with- 
out confining them to one set of people, merely be- 
cause they happened to be of the same religious 
opinions: his understanding was good and highly 
improved, and when he wished to enjey superior 
satisfaction, he went to the castle where he was 
sure to find the purest benevolence and exalted 
friendship, with all the refinements of sense; but 
the young Josiah found an attraction above all others, 
drawing him to the castle; forthe fair Madeline he 
felt more than a brother’s affection ; there was 2 
congeniality of mind and similarity of sentiment, 
and the attachment strengthened with their years till 
they both reached maturity, when they were the 
dearest friends. 


Lady Montalingham had established a school in 
the village; and one fine morning she walked to 
the valley to solicit a subscription, and on being an- 
nounced, was desired to enter: she found Mrs. 
Primrose seated at work, and the gentle Miriam by 
her side copying with her pencil a branch of roses 
which lay on the table before her.— Sit thee down, 
Friend Montalingham,’ said Mrs. Primrose, while 
the quiet smile which beamed on the mild counte- 
nance, displayed the serenity which dwelt within ; 
‘thee hast pleased me much by this unceremo- 
nious visit; verily I feared that which thy people 
call politeness would not have allowed friendly in- 
tercourse, but gladly I find thee art abeve it.’ 


‘Indeed, my dear Mrs. Primrose,’ replied her 
ladyship, ‘true politeness so much talked of is lit 
tle understood; it is congenial with delicate minds, 
excludes formality, and consists in an easy atten- 
tion to the wishes of others; it is equally remote 
from ceremony and low familiarity.’ 

‘Thee hast well defined it, friend,’ said Mrs. 


| Primrese ; ‘ and now practice thine own principles 
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throw aside thy shawl, I pray thee, and share our 
dinner; Josiah walketh out with his son, but will 
soon return.’ 

When all were assembled round the Quaker’s 
hospitable board, Lady Montalingham explained the 
advantages of her school; it being an asylum tor 
the aged, and affording education and clothing to the 
young :-—‘ I know you are charitable and humane,’ 
she continued, ‘ and entreat your contribution.’ 

‘Thee art a faithful servant to thy Maker, said 
Mrs. Primrose ; ‘ and he who marked and applaud- 
ed the widow's mite, will reward thee.’ 

‘And thinkest thee,’ interrupted Mr. Primrose, 
‘that we onght to aid thine undertaking; verily, 
thee knowest that the poor of our people trouble 
not thee nor thine ?’ 

‘Weare all the children of one great and good 
Parent,’ said Lady Montalingham, ‘ and equally the 
objects of his care.’ : 

‘True, neighbour,’ said the Quaker, ‘ but all his 
stewards do not equally their duty ; didst thine eye 
ever behold one in our simple habit hang on thy 
door for food? were thine ears ever assailed with 
their whine for charity ?’ 

‘When the poor ask our assistance, we seldom 
inquire their faith ; nor can we assert that none of 
your persuasion ever begged for alms; for the neat- 
ness of your modest attire could not be discerned 
through the rags of poverty.’ 

The Quaker wished not to extend the argument: 
he highly appreciated the characters of all at the 
castle ; and he closed the subject by saying—‘ Thee 
hast gained thy point, Friend Montalingham, and 
while thine asylum stands, it shall have a supporter 
in Josiah Primrose.’ 


In uninterrupted peace and pleasing intercourse, 
several years slipped away ; the young people of 
the castle and valley reached maturity, rich in every 
mental grace and personal qualification ; Josiah’s 
attachment to Madeline was firm and decided; but 
itwas umreturned and hopeless—and yet it con- 
tinued nnsubdued by time and circumstances: he 
had refused to unite himself with a rich daughter 
of his people, and provoked his austere father to 
meditate sending him abroad: meantime an unac- 
countable gleom seemed to gather round the in- 
habitants ef the castle; and the sensible gentle 
heart of Madeline found her chief solace in com- 
municating her unquiet anticipations to her sym- 
pathising friend, Miriam Primrose. One morning 
they were indulging in a melancholy walk in the 
most retired part of the castle grounds, when they 
Were rather startled by the sudden appearance of a 
gentleman, who, bowing with respect as they past 
him, took the direction of a private road to the cas- 
tle; he wore the artillery uniform, and had a crape 
round his arm and hat. As this gentleman is the 
hero of our tale, it may be necessary to give a short 
sketch of his history. 


Captain Adolphus Glanville was descended from 
an ancient family, whose respectability had surviv- 
ed its pecuniary means of supporting it; and the 
young man’s relations, conceiving a military ap- 
polntment the mest likely methed to be relieved 
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from complaints, at the age of sixteen he re- 
ceived his first commission ; he possessed strict ho- 
nour, amiable manners, and a fine figure ; and he 
was universally esteemed as a soldier, and respect- 
ed as a man of worth and integrity. In country 
quarters, a young lady of independent fortune, saw 
and loved him. Glanville was twenty-two, and 
with an unengaged heart, felt no reluctance in ac- 
cepting a young creature with a tolerable fortune ; 
though not a fond lover, he ever treated her with 
tender complacency ; and with a mind more sensi- 
ble and refined, domestic happiness might have been 
established ; but no sooner had she escaped from 
the watchful care of her guardians, than forgetful 
of her duties, she indulged in every kind of dissi- 
pation. Her husband strove to lead her back to the 
quiet paths of propriety, but in vain—she proved in- 
corrigible ; and though she accompanied him to 
America, she unblushingly owned that love of 
change was her only inducement. 


Glanville was attacked by a fever: with looks of 
affection, softened by illness, when slowly recover- 
ing, he begged her one day to stay with him, she 
coolly replied, ‘ Not to-day; I assure you I am en- 
gaged with a party on the water; I trust the for- 
tune I brought can afford to hire a nurse.’ She 
would listen to no further remonstrance: she left 
the apartment, never more to enter it; the pleasure- 
boat was driven eut te sea by a sudden squall, se- 
veral bodies were cast ashore; but that of Mrs. 
Glanville, after the strictest search, was never found. 
Her husband mourned her early fate, while his 
friends thought he had some cause rather to rejoice. 
Miriam’s frequent visits to the castle produced an 
intimacy with the modest maiden; and before 
either understood the nature of their feelings, they 
became devotedly attached to each ether: in vain 
poor Miriam struggled with her guiltless passion, 
still the form of Glanville would obtrude—his faith, 
her father’s, his rigid tenets; true, her mother did 
not confine all righteousness, all perfection to her 


| own sect, and she might have sanctioned her daugh- 


ter’s attachment. Things were in this uncertain, 
and, we may add, unhappy situation, when Glan- 
ville, who had been several months a visiter at this 
castle, resolved to know his fate; and as Josiah 
was his confidant, he set out on a walk to the val- 
ley, intending, through his mediation, to acquaint 
Mr. Primrose with his proposals for Miriam, In 
meditative mood he had passed a Chinese bridge 
which led to the valley, when he found himself in 
a wood that bound the gardens of the mansion ; 
the shades of night were surrounding him, but the 
moon was rising in all her silent majesty, when, as 
he advanced through the trees, in a little rustic 
temple which stood on elevated ground, he perceiv- 
ed a glimmering light; it might be Miriam; he 
quickened his steps, and was ascending those lead- 
ing to the building, when a shriek was heard, fol- 
lowed by groans, as if from one in pain: he ad- 
vanced, and beheld a figure extended on the earth, 
with a man’s foot stamping on it. A blow was 
aimed at the prostrate victim, which Glanville re- 
ceived on his shoulder : another assassin raising his 
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arm had laid him with the dead, but drawing a_| 
small sword from a stick which he usually carried, 
he parried the blow, and plunged the weapon into 
the villain’s breast. The accomplices raised the 
body, and fled, while Glanville knelt by the unfor- 
tunate stranger; but who can describe his horror—his 
anguish, when he discovered in the one he had res- 
cued, the brother of his beloved Miriam, the excel- 
lent unoffending Josiah.—‘ My friend—my preser- 
ver!’ he cried, in faint accents, ‘ Miriam ” he 
could add no more ; for enfeebled by loss of blood, 
he became insensible; and in that state, Glanville, 
though writhing in the agony of his own wound, 
supported him heme; and as the door was opened, 
both fell clasped in each other’s arms. ‘The family 
had waited supper for Josiah, and his unusual ab- 
sence had occasioned painful anxiety ; the open- 
ing door had brought Miriam to the hall, and when 
she beheld the two beings dearest to her on earth, 
pale and covered with blood, and, as she supposed, 
lifeless, she shrieked, ‘ My Glanville—my murder- 
ed Glanville!’ brother she weuld have added, but 
she lost all remembrance in insensibility. They 
were both tenderly, anxiously attended by Miriam 
and her mother. Josiah’s wounds were pronounc- 
ed neither mortal nor dangerous, Glanville’s shoul- 
der was dislocated, and a fever ensued; at length 
both were convalescent. Josiah could give little in- 
formation of the accident, but as his pockets were 
emptied, the attack was attributed to robbers. Glan- 
ville had perfectly recovered ; but excessive weak- 
ness and spitting of blood, occasioned by the vio- 
lent blow on his stomach, still afflicted Josiah, for 
which the physicians ordered him to a milder cli- 
mate: this arrangement suited not his wishes: but 
the despair of his mother, and the stern commands 
of his father who welcomed any pretext to separate 
him from the fascinations ef Madeline, at length 
prevailed. He left the valley, but not before he had 
cemented eternal friendship with Glanville, by a 
promise to sanction, and promote his wishes with 
Miriam, who in his presence plighted vows of con- 
stancy to each other. ‘The departure of Josiah, and 
the hopefulness, the despondency of Miriam, which 
visibly began to undermine her delicate constitu- 
tion, so affected the declining health of Mrs. Prim- 
rose, that in language soft, as if an angel spoke, 
the mother would fold the melancholy girl in her 
arms, she would tell her ef her faith, the blessings 
which attend obedience to parents, the pleasures of 
friendship, and would describe the illusions of pas- 
sion. Miriam listened with much attention ; tears 
were her answer, deeper suffering the consequence. 
‘Oh, Josiah Primrose!’ cried the sorrowful mother, 
sinking at her husband’s feet, yielding to the strong 
impulsive feeling of the moment, ‘ husband of my 
youth—husband of my heart, bercave me not of 
my children; Iam about to leave thee, Josiah ; 
soon, very soon, thee wilt close my weary eyes ; 
and when I lie cold in the earth, thee Josiah, wilt 
in bitterness deplore thine obduracy ; yield then, 
my husband, give thy daughter in holy marriage to 
Glanville ; his principles are great and good, with 


him her faith will be secure, and thee wilt behold | 
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her persevering in that modest simplicity of life, we 
deem the most unerring.’ 

He heard this with an unmoveable expression of 
countenance ; at length he spoke— I may lose thee: 
yea, wife of my bosom, I may lose thee; but will 
not lose my God; thee may’st fall, but never shake 
my firmness ; let me hear no more, for as the Lord 
liveth, and as my soul liveth, the hour that maketh 
Miriam the wife of a husband beyond our pale, the 
bitterest——I curse not, but the God of light will 
punish !’ 

‘ Cease, cease! thou man of sin!’ said his wife, 
‘Oh, Source of being, universal God ! let thine all- 
pervading spirit illumine the benighted mind of 
him who dares to circumscribe thy wondrous good- 
ness—confine thy unbounded mercy to a seanty 
few! Oh dawn, auspicious morning, with a light 
shall lighten our darkened path that ne'er shall 
fade, when earth shall be dissolved, the mountains 
melt away, the chain of being broken, distinctions 
lost, and glad creation in one general voice with- 
out those forms which dim devotion here, shall hail 
and praise thy excellence to never-ending ages !’ 

Miriam had contrived to have one secret inter- 
view with Glanville after her brother’s dep. rture, 
and then meekly resigned to suffer, devoted all her 
time and attention to soothe her declining mother. 
In these hallowed duties her mind acquired a holy 
calm, and when discomfort could prevail, the thought, 
and it was comfort, that each moment takes away a 


grain at least from the drear load that’s on one, and ~ 


gives a nearer prospect of the grave. 

The lapse of a very few years produced circum- 
stances most unexpected, vicissitudes unanticipat- 
ed, and events disastrous in the families that have 
employed our pen; a change came over the castle 
and its inhabitants, and the gloom of sadness over- 
whelmed the retirement of the valley. Sir Charles 
Montalingham had become security for a brother 
officer endeared to him by early associations, and 
long military intercourse; his friend speculated 
deeply ; his schemes failed, and the lands, and also 
for a time the liberty, of the too-confiding baronet, 
were forfeited. His property was brought to the 
hammer, and purchased by Josiah Primrose, the 
austere, opulent Quaker. Lady Montalinghams 
heart was broken; she died. Sir Charles declined, 
he sunk gradually in health and spirits, and was 
ordered by his medical attendants to try a milder 
climate. His excellent daughter Madeline, whe 
had married Mr. Glendinning, a young man of high 
family and splendid fortune, ever fondly devoted to 
her father, attended him to Lisbon ; but grief lay 
too heavy at his heart, dear remembrances pressed 
too heavily on his mind, for climate to affect; he 
was beyond the reach of human consolation ; and 
knowing his beloved child secure in the bosom of 
honour and happiness, had but one earthly wish— 
to be laid in the grave of his wife, in the vaults ot 
his ancestors. 

‘ Farewell, my son, take my darling from these 
feeble arms. She is an angel, that will bless her 
husband as she has blessed her father. May the 
God of consolation preserve and guide you through 
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this perilous world, and may we meet in purer re- 
gions never to part again.’ He expired in his 
daughter’s arms without a groan. Surely the end 
of the good man is peace! how silent his passage, 
how quiet his journey, how blessed his death! No 
misery unrelieved, no talents misapplied, no error 
unrepented, uo wealth abused, distarb the solemn 
moment ; but the soul, reposing on Almighty mercy, 
wings her mystic flight to future worlds, 

The shades of night were descending, when, with 
slow and heavy pace, the hearse containing Sir 
Charles’s remains, attended by Madeline and her 
husband, entered the valley of Montalingham; a 
dense fog precluded every object from their view ; 
and a low wind, stealing through the apertures of 
the carriage, sounded in their ears like the passing 
sigh of nature to the memory of Montalingham. 
The gates of Mr. Primrose were closed ; the ser- 
vant rung and knocked, reverberating echo return- 
ed the sound, but no one appeared ; a stinging net- 
tle andthe deadly nightshade grew by the threshold. 
‘Cheerless plants,’ exclaimed Madeline, ‘ ye were 
not wont to rear your noxious heads around this 
dwelling.” At length a servant appeared; Josiah 
Primrose was asleep. 

‘Our business is urgent,’ said Mr. Glendinning ; 
‘we will wait till he awakes.’ _ 

‘Thee mayst leave it, then, in writing; for Jo- 
siah Primrose communeth not with strangers,’ an- 
swered the domestie, and the doors were about to 
be closed, when a maiden of the heusehold, who re- 
collected Madeline, obtained them admission. They 
entered the veranda; remembrance crowded on 
Madeline; she looked areund; “ Allare gone: no- 
thing left,’ she exclaimed, as Mr. Primrose appear- 
ed. Acchilling gloom hung over his heavy eyes, 
his face was pale and emaciated, and his bending 
figure was supported on a staff. After a cold salute 
from him, Madeline said, ‘I intrude on your soli- 
tude, Mr. Primrose, with the request of iny dying 
father.’ | 

‘Then thy father is departed,’ interrupted he. 

‘His hallowed clay rests at your gates.’ 

‘Oh, he is happy,’ rejoined the Quaker, while 

something like a sigh was stealing from his heart, 
which severity chilled ere it could be respired. ‘T'o 
spare the feelings of Madeline, her husband ad- 
dressed him, ‘ As the proprietor of Montalingham 
Vastle, I present Sir Charles’s last request to be laid 
at the side of his deceased wife: will you have the 
kindness to give the necessary orders ?” 
_ ‘Kindness and I have parted for ever,’ he replied 
in hollow voice : ‘ yes, for ever: but the dead—I 
war net with the dead. Deposit the body, and never 
interrupt my hours again.’ 

‘Yet hear me,’ cried Madeline, in a beseeching 
tone; ‘your wife—— 

‘She sleepeth in the dust.’ 

‘Dear Josiah 

‘He returneth soon ; now depart.’ 

‘Yet once more—my Miriam ?” 

‘Name her not!’ and the Quaker’s wasted frame 
shook with irrepressible passion: ‘name her not! 
her ways are wickedness, her path destruction, and 
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her steps lead down to hell: forsaken by her father 
and God, like unto Cain she wandereth upon earth, 
marked. ButI curse not—yet, bitter asis my heart, 
so keenly bitter will be yet her portion.’ 

Madeline appeared fainting, while her husband, 
shocked, exclaimed, ‘ Poor erring mortal,’ and sup- 
ported her frem the presence of the austere sec- 
tarian. 

Their melancholy business over with the rector, 
at whose residence they were received with a warm 
welcome, Madeline’s inquiries were answered, re- 
specting all that had occurred since she and her 
family were driven from the protecting roof of the 
castle: it was left uninhabited, the lands let out, 
and only the gardens were kept in order by a man, 
who gained subsistence from their produce. After 
the death of Mrs. Primrose, poor Miriam resolved 
to devote her days to her father, and, if possible, 
subdue her fatal love for Glanville : she had entreat- 
ed, and at length commanded him to depart, and no 
more to tempt her to forsake her duty ; but still, 
unknown to her, he remained in the neighbourhood, 
and watched her steps: meanwhile, poor Miriam 
felt the extremity of wretchedness: her mother 
dead, her brother absent, her friends dispersed, with- 
out solace and without sympathy, still she might, 
strengthened by her piety, have succeeded, but that 
her father, groaning beneath the load of many self- 
created sorrows, imposed such severe restraint on 
her, that life became a burthen. She was one morn- 
ing deploring her relentless destiny in the gloomiest 
recesses of Montalingham forest, when Glanville 
overheard her, and kneeling at her feet, conjured 
her, with resistless tenderness, to save him from 
despair, and make herself happy ; and he recalled 
her mother’s sanction and blessing, her brother’s 
wishes to remembrance: to be brief, Miriam yield- 
ed, and became the wife of Glanville. Upon their 
return from the borders, they forced themselves on 
the presence of their father. It is true, he impre- 
cated not curses, but, like St. Paul with the offend- 
ing coppersmith, it amounted to the same, 

‘Lord, in the day of thy wrath, forget not the 
bitterness of a father’s heart.’ 

She fell at his feet: he spurned her, and the gates 
of the remorseless father were for ever closed on his 
imploring daughter. Her meek and filial heart long 
mourned his harshness and unrelenting obduracy ; 
but the kindness of her husband, and the hope of 
her brother’s return, restored her to tolerable tran- 
quility. She had become the mother of a little girl, 
whom she named Madeline; and, on her friend’s 
return to England, she soon discovered her resi- 
dence, when their early friendship was renewed, 
and the most satisfactory hours of both families 
were passed in matual intercourse with each other. 
They had engaged a beautiful and commodious re- 
sidence on the banks of the Thames for the sum- 
mer months ; the river flowed smoothly at the bot- 
tomof the garden behind the house, and with books, 
music, and their pencils, they never found the long- 
est day too long. 


One morning the ladies were at work, their chil- 
dren rolling on the carpet (Mrs. Glendinning had 
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a little boy), and Mr. Glanville and his friend were | 
fishing, one of the servants entered, saying, a lady 

desired to speak to Mrs, Glanville ; she was intro- 

duced ; she was tall, very handsome, with an air of 
hauteur, which imparted severe expression to every 

fine feature of her face: on entering, she desired to 

know which of the ladies called herself Mrs. Glan- 

ville? Madeline felt surprised, but that mode of 
address having been familiar to Miriam among her 

own people, calmly replied, ‘ ‘Thee beholdest her in 

my friend.’ 

‘ Where is Mr. Glanville ?” demanded the stran- 

r. 
‘ He angleth near the garden, verily, he catcheth 
a fish even now,’ said Miriam, looking through the 
window. 

‘ Indeed!’ interrupted the visiter sarcastically, ‘that 
element seems particularly bountiful to him, though 
I fancy it has restored a certain sort of fish to-day, 
that he will find more difficult to manage than any 
ene he has ever hooked.’ 

‘ Thee speakest in parable, I will call friend Glan- 
ville, perchance he may comprehend them.’ 

‘ Perchance so,’ replied the lady. 


Had the infernal gulph opened and disclosed its 
fiery horrors, Glanville had felt less dismay; cast- 
ing one fearful look at the stranger and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Providence '’ he sunk on the nearest chair. 
Fatal conviction flashed on the mind of Glendin- 
ning and his wife: Miriam sat pale and apparent- 
ly calm, while the lady said scornfully—* You are 
certainly very grateful to Providence for restoring 
to you a wife, after supposing her three years dead ; 
but, however, return me my fortune, and you may 
go with your Quaking trumpery where you please.’ 
Only Glendinning had the pewer of speech ; ‘ Re- 
tire madam,’ said he, ‘ you shall have every justice, 
but do not offer insult at the shrine of virtue.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I shall not retire ; my husband be- 
ing here, makes it my home, nor will I leave him 
an opportunity to abscond with his Quaker, and 
deprive me of my right.’—* Unkind, inhuman wo- 
man, this is my house.’ Glendinning was inter- 
rupted ; the trembling Miriam arose, Madeline would 
have assisted her, ‘ Fear net,’ said she, ‘ my right- 
eous purpose will support me ;’ when kneeling at 
the feet of Glanville, she thus addressed him— Be- 
loved of thy Miriam’s heart, let the voice which 
hath so often pleased thee, now soothe thy perturb- 
ed spirits to composure, and let the happy learn 
from our fate not to exult in blessings which hang 
on the hazard of anhour. We have walked in the 
paths of peace together, no guilt profaned our mo- 
ments, for we believed our union sanctified ; then 
let the sweet reflection soothe thy soul; thee art 
not comfortless, only to me it was a work of dark- 
ness ; black were the auspices; a father’s reproba- 
ting voice exclaimed, ‘ Forbear!’ friends exulted 
over my fatal vows ; for I was a disobedient child : 
and now I behold the bitter wish descendeth on my 
devoted head; betake thee dear, dear, Glanville, to 
the helpmate of thy first affections, while [, forlorn 
and desolate, like the poor prodigal, return unto a 
father’s dwelling, and with a contrite heart exclaim, 


‘I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, and 
am no longer worthy to be called thy child; but 
accept me as the lowest of thine hired servants,’ 
that by penitence and sad days and nights, I may 
expiate mine offences. Yet never, Glanville, can 
I forsake thy loved image, yea, I will cherish it till 
death ; in innocent prayer will sanctify it, and in 
serener regions we shall meet, where the holy tie 
will be perfected, and we rejoice in the presence of 
eternal love for ever.’ Her sleeping infant caught 
her eye, ‘ for that poor orphan I also have a home; 
Glendinning take her, she is a Madeline,’ rising 
then from her knees, she impressed a soft kiss on the 
cold hand of Glanville, saying, ‘ Fare thee well, 
fare thee well.’ 

‘The wretched husband started from his seat, he 
ventured one look around, the sight was insuppert- 
able, and shrieking with despair, he rushed from 
their presence. ‘Save him, save him!’ cried Mi- 
riam, falling lifeless into Glendinning’s arms. Made- 
line followed him to his apartment, where he had 
flown ; he had fallen on his knees, holding a load- 
ed pistol to his head, while his lips moved in silent 
prayer. Madeline feared to advance, but dropping 
at the door in the same attitude, she cried ‘ Stop !’ 
—the pistol fell. ‘Eternity! Glanville! oh, Glan- 
ville! if thou canst not bear thy ¢ria/s here, force 
not thyself upon a Power that can make them 
gnaw thy spirit evermore, unaltered and the same ; 
he who, self-destroyed, dies to shun his fate, may 
find the will, to which he bids defiance, may doom 
the soul to feel its agonies through endless ages.’ 

Glanville seemed passive, he looked around 
mournfully ; ‘ My heart,’ said he, ‘is cold and deso- 
late, and Miriam comes not now to warm it, all is 
dark. Pity me—sure, what man can pity, Hea- 
ven can forgive. She had taken up the pistol, 
‘Do not take it from me,’ his voice was beseeching 
and meek, and he repeated, ‘ Do not take it from 
me,’ 

‘Poor Glanville!’ resumed Madeline, ‘ would you 
destroy Miriam, who cherished the hope to meet 
you in a happier world?’ He appeared to recol- 
lect, ‘ Yes, yes, take the pistol, I am safe, quite safe. 
and feel well now; I will lie down, and when | 
awake, will think upon your arguments: yes, con- 
viction may have reached me, and mercy pardon 
desperation.’ Madeline then taking the pistol with 
her, left him. 

Mr. Glendinning had attended the new-come 
Mrs. Glanville to a neighbouring inn, promising te 
send her husband to her. Madeline found her friend 
Miriam sitting with her child upon her knee; 4 
sweet serenity was diffused over her countenance. 
and taking her friend’s hand, she soon yielded to 4 
quiet slumber; and while Madeline sat watching 
her, and meditating on the uncertainty of human 
happiness, it may be necessary to account for the 
unwelcome appearance of Captain Glanville’s first 
wife. 

The pleasure yacht in which she had embarked 
having been driven out to sea, she was taken up 
when clinging to the wreck, by an outward-bound 
East Indiaman, and was treated with kindness and 
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respect by the ladies on board; on her arrival in 
India, she formed a liaison not very respectable with 
an officer of high rank, but his lady at length join- 
ing him, Mrs. Glanville thought proper to return to 
England. Her husband would have never keen 


waiting to guide me to realms of bliss, there, belov- 
ed Madeline, shall | meet thee and thy husband, 
and thank thee for protecting my poor child: cheris); 
her, she hath no name but thine, she hath no friend 
but thee; and when thee lookest on her smiling 


sought by her if he had not possessed her fortune, | face, think on poor Miriam, who so much hath 


and recollecting the name of his agent, to him she 
went, and from him had the information of his mar- 
riage with the modest Friend, and their place of 
residence: love had never been the inmate of a 
hosom so governed by degrading passions, but she 
anticipated a malignant pleasure in being able to 
interrupt their innocent enjoyments; and thougha 
re-union with her husband she knew to be impos- 
sible, she resolved to pay her fatal visit, and enjoy 


her fancied triumph. 


In less than a quarter of an hour the repose of 
Miriam and the deep thoughtfulness of Madeline 
were disturbed by a dismal shriek, and Miriam's 
own maid rushing into the room, crying, ‘ My mas-_ 
ter! my master! the sword is in his breast!’ The | 
child fell from Miriam’s arms, and darting from her | 
seat, stopped not till she reached the expiring Glan- 
ville, who had taken advantage of Madeline leaving | 
him to execute his fatal purpose: her maid passing | 
the door heard him fall, entered the room, when 
seeing the husband of her beloved mistress falling | 
and bleeding, she sent forth the shriek, and flew to | 
her presence. As Miriam threw herself beside the | 
bleeding body of Glanville, he raised his dying 
eyes to take a last look of her angelic face, feebly 
pressed her hand, smiled, and his agonized spirit 
fled to the presence of that Being whom the com- 
passionate heart will hope would not reject him. 


When Miriam beheld his last breath of separa- 
ting nature leave his lips, the extremest point of 
sorrow struck her heart, though a few minutes be- 
fore she was calm; hope upon the wings of faith 
bore her beyond the limits of mortality, when in a 
brighter state she should meet her Glanville. Now, 
wrapped in a shroud stained with self-shed blood, 
was the last look she feared ever to have: sensible 
to all her wretchedness, she hung over the body ; 
‘Poor, poor Glanville,’ she cried: ‘oh, Madeline, 
though lost to me on earth, I hoped to have met 
him with an angel’s joy in the bright courts above ; 
but now his fatal arm hath raised a barrier even 
stronger than death ; no penitence can absolve him, 
for there is no repentance in the grave. Poor soul! 
didst thou not start on entering eternity ? to rush 
unbidden on a world of saints, and of accusing 
angels? oh! could prayers, could ceaseless an- 
guish through a weary life avail——but no, all be- 
yond the hour of dissolution is fixed by power im- 
mutable, the awful fiat passes, but whither go my 
taoughts 1—[--I . She soon was seized with 
faintings, and in a few hours was delivered of a 
cead child, when feeling the springs of life running 
low, she collected all her strength, and addressed 
her mourning friends, ‘I thought to seek a father’s 
arms,’ she said, in feeble accents, ‘te have implor- 
ed his pardon,’ a faint red tinged her cheeks, as she 
added, ‘his blessing; but a kinder Parent calls me 
‘Oo repose, peace is dawning on my soul, angels are 


loved thee: when my Josiah returneth, give him 
the dying blessing of his sister, from thy lips the 
offering will be sweet ; say that, when trembling on 
the verge of life, I had no friend but thee to close 
my weary eyes—say, when my heart had ceased to 
beat, I had no friend but thee to lay me in the dust 
—say, for my child, | only ask him to remember 
her name is Madeline; now, my friend, my pre- 
cious friend, my Madeline, fare thee well! dearest 
Glendinning, fare thee well! thee art so happy, | 
cannot wish thee happier until all meet above.’ Ex- 
hausted, she sunk on her pillow, but soon recover- 
ing, with an angelic smile, and in accents fainter 
and fainter, she said, ‘ Bless! bless thee! Hea- 
ven 

Her levely face wore every vernal charm, her 
eyes serenely closed, while her meek spirit, guided 
by waiting angels, ascendéd to the mansions of ever- 
lasting repose. ‘ Blessed friend! sweet companion!’ 
exclaimed the weeping Madeline, kissing her cold, 
yet charming face; never more shall J be cheered 
by thy affection, nor soothed by thy sweet tongue; 
but I will love, will guide thy orphan baby, and 


_make her like thee.’ 


Most religiously and tenderly did she and Mr. 
Glendinning perform the promise given over the 
corpse of the early-fated Miriam. Josiah Primrose 
returned in time to clese the eyes of his father, and 
no more ; he was past speech, and his son was in- 
formed that he fell the victim of his own severity 
and despair. Such baneful bigotry are the tn- 
umphs! Ponder well, ye parents—ponder well, 
ye children; who dare decide whether disobedience 
in the one, or maledictions in the other, be most of- 
fensive in the sight of Him who judgest righteously. 

In a private cabinet belonging to the old Quaker, 
Josiah, when examining his father’s papers, found 
a note to the following effect : ‘Son Josiah, though 
severe, thy father would be just; I pray thee, then, 
restore unto Madeline the castle and lands of Mon- 
talingham. I understand she nurtureth a daughter 
of the damsel who was thy sister ; something there- 
fore belongeth unto her. Thee hath wealth, more 
than needful ; pray thee make it a greater blessing 
unto thyself than did thy father. 

‘ Thine, Josiah, in the spirit of truth.’ 

The village, the mansion in which Miriam and 
Glanville had expired, appeared a desert; every 
sound seemed the echo of their dying groans, and 
they resolved to bid the scene adieu for ever: but 
previous to their departure, in a remote niche of the 
church, in which their remains were interred, to se- 
cure the hallowed spot from disturbance, Mr. Glen- 
dinning ordered a plain marble monument to be 
erected, with the followimg inscription : 


“Sacred to the memory of 
Adolphus and Miriam. 
Friendship consecrates their hallowed dust. 
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Fear not piety to drop a tear, 
Fear not virtue to breathe a sigh. 


[anocence and misfortune marked them fortheir own 


And ever-as beneath this humble stone, 
May one kind grave unite each hapless name.” 


MORAL, 
Let parents consider that there are two obliga- 


tions—honour from children, and with it obedience; 


and from themselves, a constant remembrance that 
the divine precept commands ‘ every man to do un- 


to others as he would be done unto.’ If these two 


rules were strictly observed, the world would rare- 
ly be conscious of disobedienee on the one hand, 
and the most offensive cruelty en the other. If an 
individual by following his own will, (a will where- 
in none is deeply interested but himself, whether 
man or woman,) contrary to the opinion, inclina- 


tion, or wish of a parent, commit a marriage act of 
disobedience ; (presuming there existed naught of 


solid objection, but simply the acting contrary to 
an arbitrary rule ;) the same will hold when a pa- 
rent’s choice is required to be the will of the child 
—that also is negative disobedience, when his will 
is not complied with. In this tale, as often in the 
events of life, the child’s act of disobedience is 
made to be the cause of that misery, which would 
have been the same to the young couple, and the 
most unequivocal sanction been given by the pa- 
rents. ‘The only difference would have been, that 
Mr. Primrose, the father, free from self-blame, might 
have still made a happy home for his distressed 


children, and departed this life with some hope of 


Heaven in the next. The bartering of souls in 
wedlock, a scheme of the evil one to sow discord 


in the world, and fill it full of misery, must be most 
offensive to a God of charity and love. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


"Twas on a calm autumnal eve I strayed 
Along the beauteous Susquehanna’s shore ; 
The sunbeams on the waters gently played, 
While rivulet’s murmers mingled with its roar. 
I gazed in silent rapture, while I stood, 
And viewed creation’s wonders there display’d— 
The wild, o’erhanging rocks, the silver flood, 
The lofty hills in verdure green arrayed. 


A calm, soft feeling did pervade my soul, 

As on the charms of nature there l gazed ; 
And while in pride I saw the river roll, 

My heart the author of these beauties praised. 


Awake, I cried, come lend thy gentle aid, 

My slumb’ring muse, awake, nor longer dream, 
Within this silent, this sequestered shade, 

I’|] tune the lyre to poesy’s soothing theme. 


Hail, Susquehanna—hail, ye rural shades— 
Where with the muse at evening’s silent hour; 


The Bard, perhaps, will wander through your glades 


And lost in deep reflection, own her power. 
Oh, let me to these sacred shades retire, 


STANZAS—FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


And shun the haunts where busy man hath trod ; 
Indulge the thoughts which scenes like these inspire, 
And muse in silence on the passing flood. 


How lovely to repair to this sweet spot— 
To wander through the rural shady grove; 
To here repose within some lonely grot, 
Or by the margin of the stream to rove. 


How sweet at close of day when all is still, 

To watch the glorious sun depart the world, 
While as he sinks behind the western hills, 

The clouds and trees are tinged with living gold. 


Or when pale eve her dewy mantle spreads, 
To mark the lovely, placid queen of night ; 
As o’er the hills her radiance bright she sheds, 
And gilds the rippling waves with silver light. 


In these romantic shades, and rocky dells, 
"Tis sweet to walk at this calm twilight hour, 
Where autumn’s changing hues, the reign foretells 
Of winter stern, with rugged stormy power. 


Yes, soon, ye sweet, ye peaceful haunts; your trees 
Will be divested of their mantle green, 

By autumn’s frosts: Whose gentle evening breeze 
Now softly sighs, and waves their foliage green. 


Chill winter too, king of the northern blast, 
Will soon approach, clad in his wild array; 

The pensive autumn’s gentler reign be past, 
And nature own his sterner rigid sway. 


Farewell, then, humble vales, and “ health-clad hills,” 
Ye moss-grown rocks, I take my leave of you; 

Ye gurgling fountains, and meandering rills, 
To you I bid a ling’ring fond adieu! 


But when returns the mild aad gentle spring, 
With balmy breeze, with fresh and blooming flow’rs 
Perhaps (to hail the sweets she then will bring,) 


Again I’ll seek these lovely sylvan bowers. 
ELVIRA. 


Female Characters.—Women are generally 
deceived when they think that they recommend 
themselves to the other sex by an indifference to 
religion. _Every man who knows human nature, 
connects a religious feeling with softness and 
sensibility of heart. At least we always consi- 
dered the want of it a proof of that masculine 
spirit, which, of all your faults we dislike most. 

esides, men consider your religion as the best 
security for female virtue, in which they are 
most sensibly interested. Never indulge your- 
self in ridicule on religious subjects nor give 
countenance to it in others by seeming diverted 
in what they say. This, to the people of good 
understanding will be a sufficient check. 

Let a woman be decked with all the embel- 
lishments of art and the gifts of nature— yet, if 
boldness is to be read in her face, it blots all the 
lines of beauty. Modesty is not only an orna- 
ment but also a guard to virtue. It isa delicate 
feeling in the soul, which makes her shrink and 
withdraw herself from the appearance of dan- 
ger. Itis an exquisite sensibility that warns her 
to shun every thing hurtful. & 
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THE HERO OF THE COLISEUM. 


THE HERO OF THE COLISEUM. | 


To the mind of a modern and an Englishman, 
monks and monasteries convey no very definite an 
idea. Contemplated in the pages of romance, they 
acquire somewhat of consistency, and realize a 
splendid scene of gothic grandeur, and ceremonial 
pomp. ‘The sunlight streams through emblazoned 
windows, and rests on many a storied monument of 
the heroic dead ;—-gorgeous processions sweep 
through “ long-drawn aisles,’”’—enveloped in clouds 
of incense, and hailed by music scarcely of this 
world. Then suceeed darker visions, of penance, 
and gloomy virgil, ignorance, superstition, shame, 
and sorrow of heart—till the muser’s reverie is 
chequered, as the moonbeams chequered fair Mel- 
rose Abbey— 

‘Where buttress and buttress alternately 
Seemed formed of ebon and ivory.” 

Carrying his mind yet further back to an age of 
which we have few records, and fewer relics,—the 
first days of monastic institution,—the reverie as- 
sumes yet another character. Disapprobation be- 
comes strangely tempered by a sentiment of kind- 
ness; and the sincere austerities, and seif-denying 
labours of the early anchorites, not only appeal for 
pardon, but sometimes command respect. Here 
and there we behold a character, born, as it were 
out of due time; an individual, fitted to guide and 
enlighten the world he forsakes ; to become an ex- 
emplar, not of unmeaning penance, and barbarous 
privation, but of active practical benevolence ; to 
manifest a self-devotion, gentle, and kind, and wise, 
kindled it may be in solitude, but expatiating 
amongst the charities of life. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, buried 
in one of those austere brotherhoods, which the 
followers of St. Anthony had scattered over Egypt, 
dwelt the monk Telemachus. His fellow anchori- 
lies esteemed him for the peculiar gentleness and 
simplicity of his manners, but his superiority of 
mind, his enlarged heart, his power of disinterested 
exertion, they knew not, nor, had they known, 
could they have appreciated. A hard: mat, or a 
rough blanket spread on. the ground, sufficed for 
his bed ; the same bundle of palm-leaves served at 
once for a seat by day and a pillow by night; and 
his food was the coarse biscuit-loaf of the country, 
varied only by fruit and vegetables. The heurs 
not occupied in study or devotion, were spent in 
the silent sedentary occupation of forming wooden ) 
sandals, or twisting the leaves of the palm-tree into 
mats and baskets, either for the use of the commu- 
nity, or for sale in some distant market, where 
Superstition regarded them with reverence. The 
monasteries of Egypt differed essentially from the 
more refined and less rigid ones of the West.— 
Cells, or rather separate huts, low, narrow, and of 
the slightest fabric, were distributed into streets ; a 
fountain of water, various offices, the church, the 
hospital, and sometimes a library, occupied the cen- 
te, and the whole was inclosed by a wall. Those 
who agreed in diet and discipline formed a frater- 
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same institution. From some motive or other, 
Telemachus mingled little with his companions.— 
It might be, that his life, eventful and chequered 
before he assumed the cowl, furnished memories 
more interesting than the vapid converse of those 
around him; or it might be, that the future ab- 
sorbed his mind, to the exclusion of petty and pas- 
sing cencerns. 


A habitation in the desert did not in those days 
necessarily imply separation from the world; it 
was possible to “retire into notoriety ;’ and the 
reputed sanctity of the monastery in question, and 
a superb collection of relics, the least of which was 
efficient for a miracle, drew frequent crewds from 
the surrounding parts, and not unfrequent visits 
from individuals of a superior order. On these re- 
ligious gala days, Telemachus kept more than ever 
aloof; and left to his brethren the task of edifying 
the multitude, and the pleasure of gleaning infor- 
mation concerning the world they prefessed to de- 
spise. In fact, the popularity of these good fathers, 
was in no slight degree owing to their taste for 
gossip. But if the crowds of more vulgar devo- 
tees flocked elsewhere, many a visitant entered the 
lonely hut of Telemachus, or sought the grove of 
palm-trees, his private and frequent oratory. The 
buyers of relics, and delighters in legends, knew 
well, that father Felicissimus, or the holy monk 
Hilarion, would better supply their need; but the 
mother who sought advice for her sick child, the 
peasant whose ragged sheepskin proclaimed his 
beggary, the broken in heart, and the troubled in 
conscience, the destitute, afflicted, and despairing, 
intuitively repaired to Telemachus. The travel- 
ler, too, whom chance, commerce, or curiosity, 
made a temporary guest at the monastery, soon 
singled him out from his brethren ; and if that tra- 
veller came from Rome, the monk in his turn dis- 
covered strong and unusual interest. Details of 
‘its buildings and basilica, its former and present 
history, the character and manners of its people, 
were listened to with eager interest ; and such was 
the impression left upon his mind by these narra- 
tiens, that his comfort was sometimes marred by a 
regret that he had not taken the vows at Rome.— 
But Telemachus was habitually humble, and after 
a transient sigh, he returned placidly to his cell 
or his palm-grove, to weave mats, make sandals, or 
listen to the complaint of some sorrowful peasant. 


Thus for nearly twenty years passed his tranquil 
but not useless life. Neither the errors which he 
shared in common with the rest of his age, nor the 
benumbing tendency of monastic seclusion could 
deaden his fervent unaffected love for mankind ; 
and if his sphere of influence was limited, like the 
fire-fly of the forest, he cheerfully employed ‘his 
little light to irradiate and enliven it. Very unex- 
pectedly that sphere became enlarged. ‘Through- 
out the Christian world of that period, there exist- 
ed a popular prejudice in favour of the ascetic 
monks. Pilgrimages were made to their cells; 
questions of spiritual, and even of temporal mo- 
ment were referred to their casuistry ; a favourite 


hity, of@which many varieties might exist in the 


hermit was often dragged from his retirement and 
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placed in the episcopal chair ; whilst their presence 
was continually requested by distant monasteries, 
and sometimes by earthly dignities. It chanced, 
that on some one or the other of the thousand 
points that continually arose to divide public opin- 
ion, a number of monks from the most celebrated 
_ brotherhoods in Egypt were summoned to Rome, 
for the purpose of holding a conference. Amongst 
them went Telemachus, less interested perhaps in 
his ostensible errand, than in the gratification of 
his secret, and long-cherished desire, to view for 
himself the city of the world. An easy and con- 
tinued intercourse by sea and land connected the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and the company 
of Egyptian anchorites reached their place of desti- 
nation in safety, if not with the speed of modern 
travellers. 

From the stillness of a desert, and the austere 
habits of a lonely cell, the transitien to a scene of 
imperial and religious pemp like that presented by 
Reme, was startling alike to mind and body. The 
glorious trophies with which art had embellished 
its pagan days, were not as now, mournful and 
massy ruins overshadowed by the cypress and the 
pine. Ancient temples, once populous with gods, 
were changed into imposing basilicas; gorgeous 
palaces towered beside cloistered convents—and 
the Coliseum, which after a thousand years of pil- 
lage and decay, we still visit as a werld’s wonder, 
was standing then, in the pride, the grandeur, and 
the symmetry of its whole. Beyond the city gates 
stretched the marble dwellings of the dead, in a 
long line of impressive majesty ; while these, and 
unnumbered other structures mingling solemnity 
with splendour, but conducted the eye to natural 
and distant glories—to stately villas with their 
glowing depths of shade—to the Alban Mount with 
its extensive woods,—the purple bloom upon the 
Sabine hills;—and the glittering summits of the 
snow-crowned Appennines. 

When, however; the first impressions of wonder 
and delight subsided, and Telemachus had leisure 
to form a sober estimate of the surrounding ob- 
jects, disappointment and sadness took possession 
of his spirit. Effeminate luxury characterized the 
inhabitants, in their houses, their dress, their plea- 
sures, and even their occupations. ‘The same cor- 
rupting influence was fast gaining ground in the 
churches and monasteries dedicated to a spiritual 
religion, and though lodged in the monastery at- 
tached to St. John Lateran, called par excellence, 
“the mother of churches,” he had so little taste or 
so much simplicity, as to mourn after “ his lodge in 
the wilderness.” 

“ Brother Hilarion,” said he, one night, to a fel- 
low-anchorite, whose Egyptian discipline was griev- 
ously impaired by his residence in Rome, (we may 
presume he acted on the well-known proverb, )— 
“ Brother Hilarion, I would that coming hither to 
benefit the souls of others, may not bring harm to 
our own’—and the worthy monk sighed in the 
sincerity of his heart. 


‘* Dismiss that doubt as a temptation and as a 
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companion.—* I find it good both for soul and body 
to stay where I am.” 

“To say that this city has been Christianised by 
law upwards of a century, 1 marvel how the people 
could be worse when it was heathen,” continued 
Telemachus. 

Hilarion stared in silence, to hear so heretical 
an assertion from the pious lips of his companion, 
but his indignation was ¢ut short by the vesper 
bell; and Telemachus was not serry to break off a 
conversation, which only deepened his regard for 
the simplicity of his own monastery; there, the 
sound of the rustic horn, breaking the silence of 
the desert, called him to a worship in which the 
seductive aids of outward pomp were utterly un- 
known. But if he grieved as a monk, he grieved 
more deeply asa man. ‘The still continued love of 
gladiatorial shows, and the obstinacy with which 
the mandates of successive Christian emperors for 
their abolition, had been resisted by the people, 
weighed heavily on his mind. He had been equal- 
ly aware of the fact in his seclusion; but when at 
a distance, and on the spot, there was a vast dif- 
ference in his power of realization. ‘Then, he sin- 
cerely lamented ; but now, his days were spent in 
eloquent if unavailing remonstrances with all to 
whom he had access; his peace was einbittered, 
and even his dreams were disturbed by the imaged 
horrors of the arena. It happened too, that during 
his sojourn at Rome, the subject was rendered pro- 
minently interesting. ‘To celebrate the recent vic- 
tory obtained over the Goths, and the honour of 
the emperor’s visit to the city, preparations were 
making for magnificent games, to include, as usual, 
scenes of human butchery ; and Rome was alive 
with expectation. 


The fonduess of the subordinate ranks for plea- 
sure provided at the public expense, appears na- 
tural; but the Roman plebian had other sources of 
gratification. In the amphitheatre, like the sena- 
tors, and even his emperor, he sat upon a marble 
seat; the canopy, occasionally extended from the 
top of the building as a protection from the sun 
and rain, covered him likewise; the air, refreshed 
by fountains, and impregnated with odours con- 
tributed to his pleasure not less than to theirs ; and 
if the division assigned him reminded him of in- 
feriority, his pride was soothed by observing the 
still slighter estimation obtained by the female sex. 
A wooden gallery at the very summit of the edifice, 
the least agreeable station of the whole, was assign- 
ed to the women! But the absorbing interest, 
felt, with few exceptions by both sexes, and by all 
ranks, dwelt in the cruel sports themselves, and in 
the human, far more than in the animal conflicts. 

The day of festival at length arrived. Sunrise 
beheld, what to a modern, must appear inconceiva- 
ble,—eighty thousand citizens congregated in that 
stupendous building, which, lined with marble, de- 
corated with statues, replete with all that luxury 
could invent, or wealth, the wealth of a world, com- 
mand, was devoted to purposes more base and bar- 
barous, than the wars of savages. 


snare, good Telemachus,” replied his less sensitive 


The first day elapsed in diversions which @gually 
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THE HERO OF THE COLISEUM. 


prefaced the introduction of the gladiators. Hun- 
ters despatched wild beasts,—wild beasts tore their 
hunters—and animals, brought from all parts of 
the Roman empire, differing in size and ferocity, 
were matched against each other. ‘The arena con- 
trived to exhibit a change of scenes, represented 
on this occasion a vast desert, which acquired a 
frightful reality from the roaring of the combatants, 
native as it seemed to the spot, whilst the sand 
with which it was profusely strewn, tended to 
heighten the illusion. But its sparkling surface 
was soon stained with blood; and long before the 
conclusion of the conflicts, severed limbs, and 
mangled bodies, both of men and animals, lay scat- 
tered amongst the artificial rocks and thickets.— 
On the day following, the arena assumed a new 
form. The desert, with its howling inhabitants 
and frightful carnage, was removed, and a scene 
substituted in its stead, equally perfect, and in its 
first aspect, more pleasing. Part of what had ap- 
peared a barren plain, was, by means of water,.con- 
veyed through subterraneous pipes, converted into 
a winding river; which, with a colony of rude 
huts, backed by a dark and far extending ferest, 
suggested to the audience the country of their 
Gothic foes. 


Clad only in a linen tunic, their iong hair gath- 
ered into a knot at the top of the head, and un- 
armed, with the exception of a short sword, and 
small round buckler, two young warriors of the 
Alemanni slowly advaneed to the frent of the 
arena. ‘They were captives, who had been taken 
in the late war, and were reserved with many 
others, for the present occasion. ‘The approach of 
the victims was hailed by a shout of applause, 
painfully contrasted with the sadness of their de- 
portment. ‘They placed themselves on opposite 
sides of the arena, and expectation hushed the 
waiting thousands. For seme time, the unfortu- 
nate opponents exhibited only the harmless play 
_of fencers; not from any dread of death, and still 
less of pain, but from a mutual and noble disincli- 
nation to slay a countryman and a brother in arms. 
But the watchful audience soon perceived and re- 
sented the skill which avoided wounds, and with 
threats and expressions of contempt, commanded 
them to close. The devoted pair retreated a few 
steps backwards, cast a glance of unutterable scorn 
on the glittering ranks of their savage lords, and 
sprang vehemently forwards, each with the same 
desire, to throw himself on the sword of the other. 
One of them succeeded but toe well, and sunk, 
mortally wounded, at the feet of his unwilling con- 
queror. 


“ Me leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And hts droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

l’rom the red gash, fall heavily, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceas’d the inhuman shout which hail’d the one 
who won. 
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He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay 
There were his rude barbarians all at play, 
There was their Daeian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday.— 

All this rush’d with his blood.” 


But the last hour ia which these spectacles were 
to outrage humanity, was at hand; and a humble 
monk of the desert was destined to achieve what 
emperors had been unequal to. 


On the morning of the second day of the games, 
Telemachus, to the consternation of Hilarion, an- 
nounced it as his imtemtion to repair to the Coli- 
seum, there, to make an appeal to the people; and, 
if needful, descend at all hazards into the arena, 
and separate the gladiators ;—a desperate, or, as 
Hilarion termed it, “a presumptuous enterprise,” 
but which, judging by results, we may term the in- 
spiration of heroism. 

That worthy father put forth a long list of dis- 
suasives; he represented the unseemliness of the 
place for an anchorite, enlarged on the probability 
of danger, the certainty of disappointment, and 
strengthened his arguments by the authority of 
every saint and angel then extant—but all in vain. 

Telemachus mildly repeated his resolution, and 
patiently explained the motives by which he was 
actuated, not one of which was intelligible to Hila- 
rion’s less fervent spirit.—‘ Marvellous! marvel- 
lous !” ejaculated the poor monk, in a tone and with 
a countenance of unutterable perplexity and dis- 
may.—“ Yes, good brother, of a surety one ought 
to love one’s neighbours as one’s self—but running 
headlong into death and danger, is not loving one’s 
self at all. Can you not pray quietly in your cell, 
for the deliverance of these unfortunate beings 
who are forced to run each other through for pas- 
time !—and can you not preach against the sin and 
shame of blood thirstiness, when you are safe in 
some pulpit’—but, oh! marvellous! marvellous! 
to think of going down into the arena and provok- 
ing eighty thousand people in a breath! St. An- 
thony truly preached to the fishes—but oh !—bro- 
ther !—brother !—you are going to preach to wild 


beasts !”’ 


“ Hilarion,” replied Telemachus, with a sweet, if 
somewhat mournful, smile, “our thoughts take 
different paths on this point; and to the outward 
eye, yours is the straightest and easiest to follow ; 
but there is that within my heart, which urges me 
onwards, and gives me good hope of success, al- 
though between it and me, there lies, perchance, a 
painful death. And now, dear brother Hilarion, 
farewell ; and, seeing you cannot alter my determi- 
nation, which, believe me, has not been formed on 
sudden or vainglorious thoughts,—grant me one 
favour :—return with all speed to our ewn homely 
dwellings, for it is not good either for soul or body 
to stay where you are; and I would not our breth- 
ren should have cause to charge us with fickleness 
of purpose. Sometimes visit the palm-grove, Hi- 
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larion: I have found it oft a sweet and sacred 
place ; and have a special care of the destitute mour- 
ners who resort to the monastery,—some of whom 
may inquire for T’elemachus.” 

With these words, and a fervently-bestowed 
benediction, he wrapped his cloak round him, and 
taking his staff, set forth on his way, with the 
steady step and serious aspect, of one, who feels 
that he has undertaken a great work, from the exe- 
cution of which he may never return. 

He reached the Coliseum just before the gladia- 
tor’s death, “I'he exulting shouts which then broke 
from the collected thousands stunned him with af- 
fright ; and for a moment, his heart recoiled from 
its noble purposes; but a second glance at the 
manly form bleeding before his eyes, by appealing 
to his sympathy, invigorated his courage. ‘There 
was not, however, time for deliberation. Tv the 
first, succeeded a second pair of combatants; and 
as their encounter commenced with energy, they 
were hailed with corresponding applause. At that 
moment—calmly, cheerfully, determinately, with 
his life in his hand, and the spirit of Christianity 
strong in his heart—T'elemachus descended into the 
arena—interposed between the astonished gladia- 
tors, and, in the presence of assembled Rome, de- 
nounced the sin, the cruelty, and the cowardice of 
such amusements. Simple amazement at the in- 
terruption, prevented, for some moments, the exhi- 
bition of any other sentiments; but, as Telemachus 
gathering energy by exertion, proceeded to make a 
pathetic appeal to the emperor, whose merciful in- 
clinations were no secret to the multitude,—rage at 
the intruder’s audacity, and fear that he might pre- 
vail, succeeded. ‘The numberless entrances and 
passages to the amphitheatre, so exquisitely con- 
trived, that the whole of this vast assemblage could 
collect and disperse with incredible ease and cele- 
rity, hastened the fate of their intended victim. As 
if the same resolution had, in the same instant, 
been formed by each, hundreds and thousands si- 
multaneously rushed from their seats inte the 
neighbouring streets, and in a few minutes return- 
ed to them again, laden with whatever missiles 
they had been able to collect. ‘Their infuriated’ 
shouts, and menacing gestures, announced to Te- 
lemachus the doom he had anticipated. Making a 
signal te the gladiators to retire from the arena, he 
sank upon his knees, not to implore mercy of man, 
but to commend his-spirit to God ; and with folded 
arms, and head bowed meekly upon his breast, 
awaited and received that shower of stones which 
dismissed him to his rest—the noble martyr of hu- 
manity ! 

Wonderful revolutions of feeling have some- 
times taken place in popular assemblies; and that 
effected in the present instance, was not more strik- 
ing than it is authentic. Shame, remorse, and sor- 
row, succeeded to murderous rage; the destroyers 
bestowed funeral honours: on their victim; and 
when, immediately afterwards, Honorius decreed 
the abolition of gladiatorial shows, they yielded an 
unresisting ebedience. 


STANZAS—FEMALE SOCIETY. 


amongst the benefactors of the human race, nei- 
ther shrine, nor statue has been erected to Tele- 
machus—a vain and needless feeling, since, while 
a single stone remains, the Cotiseu™ itself is his 
monument, 


STANZAS. 


Original. 


% BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Q! bright are the gems from Golconda’s deep mine, 
And bright sparkles the wave of the sea ; 

But brighter by far are those dear eyes of thine, 

Than the wave of the sea, or the gems of the mine, 
And dearer, far dearer to me. 


QO! light are the snow flakes that fall in the storm, 
And light is the foam of the sea; 

But lighter by far, is that dear fairy form, 

Than the foam of the sea, or the snow of the storm, 
And dearer, far dearer to me. 


OQ! red is the sky when the sun sinks to rest, 
Behind the green wave of the sea; 

But redder thy lips, than the hues of the west, 

Or the clouds of-the sky when the sun sinks to rest, 
And dearer, far dearer to me. 


O! blagk is the night when no star-light is seen, 
And the raven wing dark is to see; | 

But blacker than night are those ringlets, I ween, 

Or more dark than the raven wing ever was seen, 
And dearer, far dearer to me. | 


O! pure is the fresh fallen snow that we find, 
Scattered wide over mountain and lea; 
But purer by far is thine own heavenly mind, 
Without blemish or spot, like a seraph’s refined, 
And dearer than life untome. 


Female Socicty—By John Randolph.—To a 
young man nothing is so important as a spirit of 
devotion (next to his Creator) to some virtuous 
and amiable woman, whose image may occupy 
his heart, and guard it from the pollution which 
besets it on all sides. Nevertheless, 1 trust that 
your fondness for the companies of the ladies 
may not rob you of the time which ought to be 
devoted to reading and meditating on your pro- 
fession; and, above all, that it may not require 
for you the reputation of dangler—in itself bor- 
dering on the contemptible, and seriously detri- 
mental to your professional character. A eau- 
tious old Squaretoes, who might have no objec- 
tion to employing such a one at the bar, would, 
perhaps, be shy of introducing him as a practi- 
tioner in his family, in case he should have a 
pretty daughter, or sister, or niece ; although all 
experience shows that, of all male animals, the 
Dangler is the most harmless to the ladies, who 
quickly learn, with the intuitive sagacitf of the 
sex, to make a convenience of him, while he 
serves fer a butt also.. 

A map has seldom anoffer of kindness to make 
to a woman, but she has a presentiment of it 


It has been esteemed matter of regret that, 


some moments before. 
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on, A FATHER’S .LOVE. 
Ai gone he 


v— 


These disjointed sentences were uttered by a 
‘all, man, who perturbedly walked up ane 
down the darkest side of a large and gloomy 
eoom. tle miszht be about forty years of age: 


a countenance stronaly marked by the lines of 


Jeeo thought aud intense suflering. profuse 
slack hair hung down in large locks on eaeh 
side of his face. His make was muscular, vel 
sraceful, his motion easy and rather haugh. 
ty, Indeed, his whole appearance denoted tim 
‘be a gentleman, at once by birth, association, 
and natural perception of honour. 


RANSOM. 
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‘he did, from a large stone piteher that stood in 


revived. 


strangely weak.” 


the corner of their il-furnished apartinent.— 
Having drank some of it. she almost directly 
“Tt is nothing. love.” said she to her 

“IT don’t know bow it is, but I.get 
“My father,” replied the af- 


fectionate girl, “ wants rest; perhaps Bella and 


Christian may bring some geod news from Mon- 
sieupr Lien, the notary; they must return soon; 
alittle wine, indeed it is necessary.’ — 
* Do, mamma,” added Jaques, a fine gentle- 
looking boy of eleven; and ere he had scarcely 
got the words out of his mouth, he stood witha 
little narrow-necked bottle, and a long-shanked 
prim-looking glass, in the act fopour out. Ma- 


dame Calonne declined, knowing it to be all 
there was, and desired Jaques top utit up again, 


faded. 


dress consisted of a short mantle of black cloth 


‘ided over his chest; with pantaluons of the same 


eyigur. and boots of the full and beautiful make | 
and drew his sword for the Bourbons and the 


og) his age and country, though they partook of 


the dmginess which characterized the rest of lus 
cestume, 

~Uhere—there—again has he ridden by; it is 
the third day ;’’ and he cast his eyes towards a 
lovely girl, whose noble countenance was slight- 
ly thushed. 
Dares he—villain—dares he?” and he caught 
up tus rapier (hat was lying ona rickety table. 

*(alonne, you are not well, my love; hedown; 
you have bad no sieep so long, you are feverish: 
down, love.” was hie wife who thus spoke; 
a woman apparently but hittle younger than him- 
seli. fgure had naturally meclined a grace- 
‘ul roundness, but was now somewhat aticnuat- 
ol; her bright brown ‘hair, slightly intersected 
nee and there witha gray streak, was parted 
ou ver ferehead,and tied round with a band, ac- 
cording to the becoming fashion of the tiune.— 
terface was pale, but tullof both tenderness 
magnanimity; ber eyes large and blue; her 


uose Straight vet short; the nostrils (so express | 
sive a partof the countenance) fullof sweetness | 


aud lofty sentiment. 
coursest brown cloth of the country; bul, either 
fy nthe taste with which it was made up,yor the 
wherent beauty of the wearer's figure, it form- 
“iadrapery full of gracetul ines. 

such was Madame Calonne, the younge: 
liuuhter of a noble family of Navarre, and 
motuer to children worthy, disposition: aid 
‘ypearance, of such parents. When she ad- 
iressed her husband, the steraness of his coun- 


attire was of 


fenanece relaxed, a flood of different feelings | 
‘ushed oa him, his mauloess almost gave way; | you 
days to ride by his window, he indulged in the 


While, covering his eyes with one hand, and al- 


Most pressing his fingers over them, (whilst with | 


ie uther he grasped that of lis wife.) he seem- 
violent effurt to restrain his tears. 
At length turning away from her, and taking 
down hes decp slouched hat, he pissed out of the 
torn, No sooner was he beyond hearing, than 
Madame Calonne, casting berself into a chair, 
way to no longer repressible emotion. Her 
elhlest dauuhter immediataly sat down the werk 
In Which she had seemed to be entirely adsorb- 
ed, and tearing open her mother’s kerchief, de- 
sired Jaques to pour out a glass of water, which 


Wu 


who moved with none of the alacrity he had 
shown in getting it. 

Mons. Calonne, or more properly the Sieur 
Calonne, was the third son of a noble family of 
Navarre, whoearly chose the profession of arms, 


Huguenots. The destruction of that confede- 
racy, on the assumption of the Regency by Ca- 
therine de Medicis, is matter of history. Ca- 
lonne’s small fortune was dissipated by his mili- 
tary levies and exploits, and by the increasé of 
his family. Ife had now removed to Paris, in 
order to carry on a law-suit for the recovery of 
some property of his lady, which held out: the 
only chance of support lett to them. They had, 
at the period in question, been some time resi- 
dent in that city, the small remnant of their pro- 
perty being gradually exhausted tn law expenses, 
aid providing the necessaries of life; they were 
actually reduced to the last crown—their means 
of future existence depending on the decision 
the judges were to give this very day regarding 
the tithe: to the disputed estate. If that tailed 
(as Calonnie reasonably expected, for he knew 
he was a Huguenot, and had been but lately the 
enemy of the established government) all would 
be despair; his own party could not assist him, 
being almost equally poor and powerless; many 
of them, indecd, were confined in the prisons of 
the capital and provinces, under charges of con- 
spiracy against the court; and the prince de 
Conde, brother to the King of Navarre, was 
ulider sentence of death, as were alsoseveral of 
his noble parusians. 

It was in such a state of circumstances, that 
Calonne broke out as shown at the Commence- 
ment of this parrative. Merbidly alive to his 
situation and the honour ef his fannly, he was a 
prey to the most terrific apprehensions; aud 
mercly because a young Cavalier chanced three 


idea, (though but for a moment,) that he might 
have seen Helene, and have given way to thuse 
liceptiuus thoughts sv prevalent iu the couniry 
aid the age. Stung with the varieties of misery 
tat poverty engenders, he walked torth, uu- 
Knowing whither he bent his 

As he was,on the occasion aliuded to, wan- 
dering over the Pu..t de “ Hotel Dieu,” he met 
his chidren, Christan and Bella, returning from 
the notary's, whither he had sent them with a 
letter to squire What wouls be the likely result 
in the law suit. Christian rurnmayea for a note 
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in his little doublet, which he gave his father,! 
saying at the «ame time, ‘‘Oh, father, I am afraid 
there is no good news, for Monsieur Lien was 
quite cross, and did nothing but mutter to him- 
self.’’ 

Calonne glanced over the letter, and holding 
it loosely in his hand, exclaimed inwardly, ‘ All 
is lost!” Recovering himself, however, he said, 
* Go home, my dears; tell your mother I shall 
return directly.” 

*“ And what does Mons. Lien say, papa?”’ 

“Christian we have no hope there—the judges 
have decided against us—tell Helene aside, and 
bid her break it to your mother.” The boy burst 
into tears. 

* Go, go home, my children. Christian, be a 
man—dry your eyes.” 

* | will—I d#; but you'll also come soon.” 

“ Directly; but it is better you should go first. 
Go, loves, go, go.” The children proceeded. 

The poor man unconsciously leant his bead 
against the balustrade of the bridge, and, dead to 
every thing around, was engrossed by the most 
dreadful considerations. Thoughts unconnect- 
ed, yet all equally dismal, rushed wildly through 
his mind. The long vista of futurity developed 
itself; and he saw life consumed in struggles— 
existence preserved at the expense of unceas- 
ing effort. He saw the elegant, the refined, the 
noble-minded woman whom he adored, worn 
down with anxiety, privation, and everlasting 
endurance; his daughter Helene, his lovely ex- 
alted daughter, doomed to have every natural 
emotion destroyed, or to be exposed to insults 
and villainy; lus other children degraded from 
their rank, and condemned to a mean and sor- 

did path of life. 

His pride was now touched; he started, and 
stamped with violence; the contumely of the 
rich, the insolence of the successful, rose to his 
imagination—the “mage of renown he knew 
were occupied by the possessors of wealth. The 
idea of the compassion of the coarse maddened 
him—the familiar friendship of the vulgar he 
scorned. It is but justice to say, these selfish 
feelings were transient—the wretchedness of the 
beings he lived in and for, occasioned the chief 
pangs that convulsed his soul. “ It is no longer 
the future that is to be considered,’ exclaimed 
he; “it is the present—now—even now—they 
want bread !—1 will end it!’”’ In the madness of 
the moment, he madea rush asif tooverleap the 
balustrade! but his arm was caught by the grasp 
of a rough hand, which roused him from his hal- 
lucination; habit immediately resumed its sway, 
and petty anger at an apparent rudeness occu- 
pied a soul which, the moment before, merged 
every faculty in the strongest throes. 

“ Your pardon, Monsiegneur.” 

“‘What is your business ?” said Calonne. 
I knew you?” 

“Not that lam aware of, Monseigneur,’ said 
the stranger, who was a stout muscular man, 
enveloped in an ample cloak. 

** Your business then, sir—”’ 

‘““Is perhaps of as much importance to you, 
Monseigneur, as to me; and if you will favour 
me with a few moments’ attention, you will not 
perchance regret it.” 

Calonne inquired, “what is the hour?’’ for he 
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had lost all calculation of time in the rapidity 
and strong current of his ideas. 
* It must be near eight, for the sun has lone 
set.” 
“ Be quick then, sir, in your narration. | 
know not, indeed, why I stay to listen to it, save 
that it matters little what I do;—trifle not with 
me—for | arn almost desperate.” 
* | know it.” 
Calonne started. 
* But had we not best proceed, Monseigneur? 
—these are troublous times; and if noticed con- 
ferring here—especially as we are known to be 
both Huguenots—it may be dangerous.” 

Monsieur Calonne eyed his companion for the 
first time with a most scrutinizing glance—but 
obtained little satisfaction. The large folds of 
his cloak, the broad hat slouching ever his eyes, 
and the duskiness, effectually shrouding him: he 
said, ** 1 do not know you.” 

The stranger took no notice, but merely asked. 
* Shall we walk, Monseigneur!”’ 

* attend you.” | 

Leaving the bridge, they turned down one of 
those narrow streets that lead to the Pre-aux- 
Cleres, and all around soon became silent. The 
houses were large and massive, and the common 
doors stood open in the manner of our cham- 
bers ininns of court. The stillness was only oc- 
casionally interrupted by the nimble pushing 
up of a window, and the cry of **Gard’ de eau,’ 
which was simultaneous with a splash in the 
street—a warning nearly useless apy where, ip 
the manner in which it was given, but almost 
wholly so in these remote and unfrequented 
streets. This quarter of the town was chiefly 
inhabited by igeenanetn, many of whor had 
been induced to come to Paris owing to the pro- 


gress Huguenotism was just now making in the 


most influential ranks. It is not improbable. 
here were formed many of the plans of those 
future struggles for religious liberty, which agi. 
tated France with three successive civil wars: 
the spirit of which so frequently manifested it- 
self, incontentions betwixt the rival parties, now 
nearly daily, in the Pre-aux-Cleres; but | di- 
gress. No sooner had they left the main street, 
than the stranger informed Monsieur Calonne 
of his business. ‘Perhaps, Monsieur,” he said, 
“IT have a more extraordinary disclosure to make 
to you, than was ever yet made by one man (to 
another. I must entreat your forbearance, and 
request you will not misinterpret as offensive 
any thing [ may say.” | 

‘Goon: if you have any claim or necessity 
for forbearance, you shall have it:—at once to 
your business.’’ The stranger proceeded thus; 
‘* Your circumstances—” Calonne started and 
though the lattercould not be perceiv- 
ed. 

‘Your dreadful circumstances are well known 
both to meand to others—yon have thousands of 
fellow sufferers—l watched your emotion on the 
bridge. 1 know you have no prospects but ol 
the most nature.” 

* Can you brighten them?’ said Monsieur 
Calonne. 

“Tcan,” replied the stranger, “as regards 
your family, but not yourself.” 


“Oh, syeak on!” cried Calonne; “1 would re- 
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lieve their wants even at the price of my exis- 
tence!” 

“It must be at that price” replied the stranger. | 

Monsieur Calonne drew back and clutched 
his rapier. | 

“There is no danger of that kind: Listen, | 
Monsieur. Logere is sentenced to execution to, 
morrow morning. You know him?” said the 
other. 

‘ By name only— he comes from Orleans. Go 
on—go on.” 

“His life is invaluable to his party—his wife 
is rich and despairing. She would save him at 
any price:—there is but one way—a substitute.” 

The speaker here hesitated, and looked as :f 
expecting Calonne to interrupt him. They were 
both speechless :—at length, after a long pause, 
catching hold his arm, Calonne gasped in a 
twarse voice—* The sum!”’ 

“Ten thousand crowns.” 

* Could it be known?” 

As we shall manage, never.” 

“Who are you.” 

“ A friend, and agent to Madame Logere, to 
whom I would introduce vou.” 

“Take me to her.” 

The agent made no reply, but walked on ra- 
pidly, while Monsieur Calonne followed, mutter- 
ing to himself, * But a little while ago, I would 
have destroyed life—and now | hesitate, when it 
will givethem all they want--competence--safety; 
—yet to part—to part— Amelie— Helene !—Ten 
thousand crowns—Yes—they could return to 
Navarre—repurchase the chateau, and spend. 
their days peacefully. It-shall be so—what is | 
life with poverty ?--to die now, ora little while 
hence—what difference?— none—none.” | 

The stranger moved rapidly and silently, and 
had already threaded many dingy streets, when | 
he stopped, turned under a low archway, cross- 
ed a little quadrangle, and passed up one side of | 
a flight of steps that led to the principal en- 
trance of a large dilapidated house. The door 
stood half open, and they walked into a marble 
hall, on one side of which was a broad oak stair- 
case. The stranger made a motion as if to speak, 
himself, proceeded. At the head 
of the second flight they came toa landing-place, 
on which were several doors. The stranger 
opened one, and they entered a small ante-roum. | 

* Will you wait but a few seconds here ?—In_ 
that room is Madame Logere.” | 

Calonne bowed assent. The stranger or agent | 
Who was a confidential triend and partisan of 
Logere, of the name of Ma-:on,) went into the 
ianer apartment. As he opened the door wide, 
as if by design, Calonne’s eye involuntarily pe- 
netrated the farther room: at the other end, by 
the light of two tall wax candles, he saw a fe- 
male kneeling, her head buried in ker hands.— 
Sle appeared not to be roused by the entrance 
of Macon, who having closed the door, Calonne 
Judged by a sharp exclamation he heard, that it 
Was not until touched by Macon, she knew a 
second person was present. He could scarcely 
have spoken to her, before Calonne heard an- 
other shriek of a different expression, and Ma- 
.On, reopening the door, said, “* Monseigneur, 
excuse this waiting: will you enter ?” 

Calonne did so. He had not got five steps 


across the broad room, ere Madame Logere, 
pale as a corpse, and with a wildness that de- 
stroyed all thoughts of decorum rushed to him, 
and had he not caught her, would have fallen to 


the floor. She exclaimed, “ You will save him 


—-you consent! The great God bless you! Take 
all—but save him—save him!” 

Monsieur Calonne tottered—he thought how 
his wife would suffer. Macon saw the state of 
both, and the tears rolled down his rugged face. 
He took Madame Logere in his arms and placed 
her in her arm chair. Calonne too sat down, 
leaning his elbow on his knee, and his forehead 
on his hand. ‘They were for some time mute, 
with the exception of the hysterical sobbing of 
Madame Logere, which having subsided, “Your 


pardon, Monseigneur,” she said, at length; “I 


am lost to all generosity—I know it; but my pas- 
sion for my husband overpowers every thing.” 

Macon interposed. ‘* Monseigneur,” said he, 
“must be aware, what we offer is from selfish- 
ness; Logere is all to us,and we would even 
sacrifice the noblest man to save him; we must 
treat this but as a bargain, or we are lost. Here 
are the title deeds, Monseigneur, of an estate 
worth upwards of ten thousand crowns; and 
here are a thousand livres to take possession 
with.” 

1 accept them,” rejoined Calonne. “TI will 


die. I bind myself to this by every tie divine 


and human.”’—Calonne spoke in the wildest yet 


most solemn tone: the elevation,and excitement 


he was under, seemed to conquer all earithl 
particles, and his figure shone, as it were, wit 
the mantling feelings that possessed him. He 
stood for a moment likea statue. His face was 
raised upwards; his arm stretched forward; and 
his thin transparent hand clenched almost con- 
vulsively. Relaxing his hand and dropping his 
arm involuntarily—he continued: “ Now let me 
know the particulars—be as brief as you can, if 
you pleas2—speak not one unnecessary word.” 

Macon immediately replied: ‘* The likeness 
between you and Logere is most extraordinary. 
His friends are allowed entrance to him: you 
will exchange garments, and he will leave the 
country.” 


** And I the world!” rejoined Calonne, with a 
mad laugh. 


Mavon proceeded in the same level marner as 
before— These estates, or the money they fetch, 
will be yours to bequeath as you please:—but 
the hatred of the queen mother is so personal 
and cruel, that death is inevitable;—for to aid 
in the escape of a criminal would as inevitably 
condemn you as the unchallenged exchange.— 
Besides, it is necessary you should give us your 
word of honour not to reveal that you are other 
than Logere.”’ 

‘* What is the appointed time?” 

To-morrow.” 


** So soon?—Oh! Heaven forgive me if I sin!" 
Calonne turned away towards the window, his 
lips quivered, and he seemed to ejaculate, though 
inaudibly. Madame Logere was all this while 
Stupified by the former violence of her emotion. 
Mayon spoke not, though bis rough and muscu- 
lar figure was violently agitated. Calonne very 
shortly turned again to them, and said, “I shall 
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now return to my family; by five in the morning! gently disengaged Helene. No sooner were 
lam here again.” they separated, than she rushed back to her fa. 
Having reiurned bome, the devoted man found | ther’s arms,and kissed him with a vebemence 
his wile and their daughter [lelene sitting up) she seldom displayed; he returning her emr ce 
for him. Madame Calonne beard his siep and | with equal intensity: * Gol, Ged bless you, iy 
started up—as did Helene—but the former, child!’’—she at length tore hersell away, hasten- 
weak from intense anxiety and want of nourisk- ed to her little closet, and throwing herself ou 
ment, fell back again into her chair. Her hus- | her knees, prayed for strength and support. 
band in a moment had his hand in hers and was) When his daughter was gone, Calonne turned 
bending over her—while Helene leant on his | to his wife, who perceived that he was great, 
shoulder and wept. Madame Calonne soon re- | cisiurbed, but knowing that repose was the besi, 
gained composure sufficiently to say, * Never | indeed the only restorative they possessed, she 
mind the decision, love, we shall find relief, we urged it again, and forbore to inquire into the 


shall not be deserted. You are dreadfully ex-- 
hausted; Oh! do not, love, again stay so lung | 
from us.” | 

Monsieur Calonne took hold of the back of a | 
chair, which he leant on for a second or two, | 
and then, sitting down, glared on the floor; there | 
was a deep silence, until the mother said,in a 
very feeble voice—* There is some bread, He- 
lene,” Helene rose, and bringing out a small 
crust on a little wooden platter, set it down by 
her father; then, turning away, she pressed the 
palms of her hands on her eyes. 

Monsieur Calonne rose and traversed the 
apartment: after two or three turns, he said, “I 
have news to tell you;” and, having taken an- 
other turn, added in a low tone—* good.” 

The women both anxiously raised their heads. 
Calonne avoided their glance, and while walk- 
ing continued; ‘ One of our party met me to- 
day; he has promised me an opportunity of gain- 


an honorable relief—but—we must part.” 

Madame Calonne exclaimed, “Oh no, my 
love, youu cannot—do not—mean it; something 
may arise here!”’ 

Helene sat pondering and silent. 

_Calonne vehemently proceeded, “ Yes, the 
time is come when my darliugs shall be relieved: 

ou shail leave this noisome dungeon. You shall 

now the comforts, the delights of your proper 
station and rank. Sweet Navarre shall again 
cheer—you shall again climb her mountains and 
view her rich valley; your charms,” and he 
pressed and kissed Helene with violence, “shall 
not be corroded in obscurity; you shall move in 
your own station, and enjoy the delights you 
were born to.” 

“ We want nothing,” Helene replied, “but to 
see you tranquil; anda very moderate compe- 
tence will make us happy here or any where.— 
Tell us, my father, by what means we are to be 
relieved?” 

“No matter—no matter—I must leave you— 
for—a time. Now let us to rest—I am exhaust- 
ed: you shall know all to-murrow !” 

‘** You are exhausted, love. To-morrow I 
trust we shall all be better!’"—This was spoken 
by Madame Calonne. 

Helene rose to depart, slowly and thoughtful- 
ly; she took hold of her father’s hand, and then 
looked intently into his face. 

Calonne put his arin round ber, and holding 
her slantingly from him, passed his other hand 
across her foreliead wildly and dreamingly—then 
ejaculated, lis ieatures turning ashy pale, * E- 
ternal Power, protect Ler!” | 

* Come, come, my love, to bed—you are not 
well; come,come,” Madame Caloune said, and 


cause of his unusual agitation. 

Calonne caught ber hand, and said * Amelie, 
I must leave you to-morrow; your future wel- 
fare and that of our dear children depends o 4 tt. 
| cannot reveal the cause: itis for us to sutler 
for our children. When Il am gone,all the aux- 
iety will be yours: live for them and in them.” 
* What do you mean, Bertrand? there is more 
than you tell. What else—what horror is in store 
for us?” “None, pnone,—poverty, 
want, are now yours; butin a few days you shall 
be restored to ease.” 

* How, how, Bertrand? You shrink,—you 
change colour.” 

* Promise, Amelie, by our long vears ol love, 
promise that, should any thing happen to me, 
you will live for them, in them.” 

The unfortunate wife shuddered and sobbed, 
and sank her head despairingly upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. That was a dreadful uizht.— 
In the course of it. Calonne wrote one or two 
letters to different parties, and no sooner had 
he completed this requisite task, than his aux- 
ious wife and eldest daughter were again beside 
him. He strove to comfort them as best he might. 
To their deprecating entreaties, he replied, with 
urging the necessity of redeeming, by some risk 
on lis part, the entire family from ruin and star- 
vation. At last wearied out by their importu- 
nity, and Calonne’s resolution, they desisted, and 
Helene said, ‘Go, my father: whatever be your 
intention, we will no longer seek to control it.— 
But consider well, if the danger you are about 
to undergo, will be counterbalanced by the gooe. 
Remember, our peace is in the balance. What 
—what cau recompense us if you have misjudg- 
ed?” 

Calonne stood a moment in deep thought, thea 
said, *Helene! have determined. 1 yo. And 
now the cold sleams of day are breaking 
through the dark horizon. It is time. My wile. 
my child, farewell!”--We will draw a veil over 
the agony of Calonne’s parting from his entre 
family. 

He soon arrived at Madame Logere’:, where 
he found her and Ma:on expecting biun,—the 
former with all the wildness that a sedfish mind I 
was goin to say—but that could not be the case, 
since it was for her husband she felt—but | mus! 
say that a narrow mind, fee's when its 


thies and feelings are excited by one, amd be 
only, being. ‘Lhe latter had determines al ad} 
rate to save his friend and partisan; aba hat- 
ever throes of conscience he might have, bey 
were all repressed by this indomitable detertit 
nation. Caloane made a slight acknowiedg- 
ment, and there was something in his manner ° 
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overpowering, that both Macon and Madame 
Logere felt subdued. * You will give the papers, 
if you please, now over into my hands?” he said 
to Mons. Macon. 

“Certainly,” replied the latter, and immedi- 
ately handed a small box in which they were 
contained. “You will find them all there,” said 


he, “together with the thousand livres.”’ | 


“It is well,’ Monsieur Calonne rejoined; 
“Have you any trusty man at hand who will 
convey these for me?’”’—* You shall command 
one unmedtiately;’’ and so saying, Ma:on called 
on the landing place for ‘Louis,’ and presently 
the person so named appeared. “ Take this 
box,” said Mons. Calonne, “‘to the Admiral Co- 
ligni, and leave it, with this letter.” “Directly, 
\onsieur;” and the man departed. : 

* It grows late,” said Madame Logere; “It is 
near five—and at six—’’ Caloune involuntarily 
stuiddered, but in a second said, “I attend you, 
\ladame--let us begone.”’ 

Madame Logere hurried on her things, and 


to the performance of my promise to this lady. 
Befriend my family, and I have nota wish un- 


gratified.” ‘Live and enjoy that —) and the 


fortune you have thus acquired. I confirm it.— 
| will hearno more. Letus part here, and hope 


that in another world we may meet once more.” 


“ Then,” said Calonne, “I return yeur pro- 
erty and beggary and starvation are my fami- 
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Macon approaching, said, ** Will you take this 


cloak, Monseigneur, and forgive our selfishness | 


y's again. ave made a contract, and as | 
fulfil my part, 1 expect you should fulfil yours.” 
‘| knew nothing of it: they dared not tell 


me.’’ Madame Logere interposed: “ Hark— 

and she glanc- 
ed wildly around. Macon urged it also. “ You 
do not know me,” rejoined Logere: and he had 


hark—they come— 


scarcely spoken when one of the officers of the 


prison entered, and requested that Monsieur 


would hasten the departure of his friends. He 
pees doubtingly first at Calonne and then at 

ogere; but the former immediately enveloping 
himself in his cloak, the man withdrew, saying 
it wanted but a quarter of an hour tosix. Dzi- 
rectly he was gone, Madame Logere, who had 
been leaning on her husband’s shoulder, broke 


—our devotion to Logere.” “It is a bargain, | out into a paroxysm of grief and supplication. 


and | thank Heaven for the chance.” 

They all proceeded to the prison in which Lo- 
gere was confined. As they crossed the court- 
yard, they saw on one side the scaffold and fatal 
inplements of death. Madame Logere hid her 
head in her hands—Calonne viewed them as the 
warrior viewed the Gorgon shield, but was only 
petriied for an instant. They were soon con- 
ducted to the cell of Logere—his wife rushed 
forward and clung to him: he was a tall, dark, 
intellectual-looking man,—in fact, as I have said 
before, extremely like Mons. Calonne. He ! 
clasped her silently, and holding out one hand to _ 
Magon, looked inquiringly at Calonne, and said, 
in a gentle tone, ** Who is this gentleman? what 
unknown friend does me the kindness to visit me 
atsuch an hour?’’—* |t is indeed a friend,’ Ma- 
-ou answered; ** one who ha3 made your friends 
live again; oue who is”--and he whispered, 
“ready to exchange garments with you, and die 
lor you—there is not a moment to be lost--quick, 
quick, prepare! This gentleman has consented, 
‘or the estate in Aveiron, to surrender himself; 


f 


Logere was deaf to all entreaty—to the sobs— 
the shrieks—the ejaculations of his wife, and the 
arguments of his friend. At length the bell 
sounded, for the first time, the signal of pre- 
paration; deeply did it sink into every breast.— 
Calonne first recovered self-possession, and de- 
sired them te envelope Logere in his cloak and 
convey him forcibly away. Macon who was an 
Herculean person, proceeded to do so, and Ca- 
lonne retired to Logere’s seat. While this ago- 
nizing scuffle was going on, a noise of prem 
was heard in the passage. **They come!” shriek- 
ed Madame Logere. ‘“* Henri!” 

The doors were thrown open unusually wide, 
and an elderly, heroic-looking man, (surrounded 
by others, whose countenance beamed with joy 
came in,and going up to the prtsoner, cried, 
* Saved, saved, Lovere!—you are free. Cathe- 
rine has been compelled to give way to us: 
Conde is released, and you who were the only 
exception to the general pardon, are no longer 
one !”’ 

I will not attempt to describe the unbounded 


‘tis voluntary.” ‘ Perfectly so,” said Calonne, | joy of Madame, or the strangeness of feeling 
stepping forward; “and I thank Heaven, that | on the part both of Calonne and Logere. When 


nas thus enabled me to redeem my wife—my | 
cuildren--from the worst of human evils—po- | 


these emotions had somewhat subsided, the lat- 
ter explained to the Admiral Celigni (for it was 


verty! Monseigneur, | am ready.” “ Come,| that nobleman himself) the sacrifice which Ca- 
come, lose no time, Henri,’ and Madame Lo-| lonne had determined to make for his family. 


sere bevan unbuttoning his tunic. ‘ To die for | 


The admiral exclaimed. ‘Thank God! there 


ine?’ said Monsieur Logere. “What can in- isno cause for such noble desperation.” Logere 


luce you, sir!”—** My family.” ‘ His family, | 


grasped Calonne’s hand eagerly, and said, “You 


ve; we will take care of them, and cherish | will be my friend—share my fortune, and let me 
them. Come, come,—see how alike you are! | share your heart.” Colonne covered his head 


‘ey will never know; you may pass out, all is 
prepared tor flight; come, come;:”-— Never!” 
said Logere. ‘What, do you think me ?--a 
coward-—a monster? Never!” ‘ You will kill 
me, Henri. itis Monsieur’s wish.” ‘ Wish to 
die?” Said Logere. ‘ Impossible!” And going 
up to Calonne, * | honour you,” he said, “| 
could love you; and 1 regret death more than 
ever, as it deprives me of making such a friend.” 

aloune returned the pressure of bis hand, and 


answered, ** | have come here to die. I am bent 


with his cloak, and suddenly turning away toa 
recess, threw up his clasped hancs to Heaven, 
and stood lost in adoration. Then, sinking on 
his knees, he poured out his overcharged heart 
So true is it, that joy is much more trying toa 
truly noble spirit than the deepest misery. 

The sequel of this story may be guessed at by 
every generous and feeling mind. The whole 
party soon quitted the hateful spot of incarcera- 
tion; and, alter reciprocating with Lo,ere pro- 
mises of lasting regard, Calonne hastened home 
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to relieve the anxiety of his family, and com- |! MY POEM, 
municate that there would, most probably, be 
no farther necessity for leaving them. Logere’s 
friendship furnished the means for obtaining a 
second hearing of the cause respecting Calon- 
ne’s fortune; and the Hlucuenots being at that 
precise period, (in order to serve the political 
purposes of Catherine de Medicis) not so warm- 
ly persecuted, justice was suffered to prevail, 
anda fair decision given. tle took possession 
of his property, and was enabled to re-purchase 
his hereditary estate in Navarre; whither the 
household now retired, as did also the noble- 
minded Logere—the two families living in the 
closest tatimacy. 

Madame Colonneand [Iielene.for along time, 


Bu the author of * Sketches in city and surburbs." 


Aid me philanthropy, purest, noblest of emo- 
tions, animating the heart of man—aid me in 
the relation of these. my personal memoirs. Can 
t have the courage to conjure up again in fear- 
fal detail, the misery, the rid liculesL have en. 
dured? will, though,in the pursuance of 
task, | suffer enough to shake the fortitude of « 
martyr. Oh! ye seribbling youths, who are, or 
fancy ve are, favoured by the daughters of 
‘VInemosyne, it ts to you that | particularly ad- 
dress myself, “ts for vour weifare that | now 


: as stecl my nerves to the task of rending open my 
turned at any mention ot circumstances ve! wonnd . for vou. that now my- 


gere, ati l the younger Ire ny, as they succes- tho cea of life. to keep the unwary  reck- 
sively became old enough to estimate duly the jug their barks on the quicksands of literary 
motives of their «ire, joined their mother 

sister in invoking blessings on that head and 


heart which had, from earliest love to them, en- My father was an opulent ra Pana 1 tie 
tertain.. thie inou or the {NSOM V ic it ity ol ( ic al plain, FOO! l. Wor soul. 
Whose sumimut ol € ‘arthly felic) HY Was 
3 in the due balance of ins accounts, the annual 

IN AV | ST. 


dinner with his company, and the possession 0! 
an unrivalicd ceilar ot burgundy. It 


could not be from that 1 imberite my un 
happy propeusity for blotting paper with tro- 


“Tn heaven there’s reat.” that tiought hath a power 
sc@iter the spades oi Gieariest hour, 


Bike a sunbeam it dawes on the stormy sky; -chees and iambics. “Not ean it be laid to the 
Like the first glimpse of home to a tiaveller’s eye: charge of my mother, a sensible maticr-ol-fact 
"Tis the bain of the heart, of sorrow the cure; woman, Whose aversion to poctry amounted al- 


: : most to that of Llotspur’s. On my own head, 
The hope that deceives not, the promise that’s sure 7 


*, therefore, must it rest, for my education was 
Liow sweet to the weary, “ li heaven there’s rest; ) a0) thing Lut one calculated to fan a spark oi 
The tears are all dried {rom the eyes of the bless'd;  Hlerary fire into a flaine. At the age of ten! 
Aad. the siules that. succeed are so dazzling aud | was anslated from the city to a boarding- 
| school im the country, where, by the wid 
Walkingame and bonnycastle, backed by 3 
wholesome application birch and Canc, | Wald 
O! not tue saules tha: here glow on the cheek, | initiated inte all the mysteries of multiplication, 
But to hide the deep anguish vo language may addition, and substraction: had toy kuucules 
rapped toa jelly, till wrote what iny pvor 
‘ther cal'ed a goud, business-lhke band ; and, by 
the time I had attained my cighteenth year, Was 
There, tadeless the bowers, uiclouded the skies, -cousidered as a prodigy of clerkship. 
There Joy hath no ending, ai d time never flies; 
There nature is freed frown its earliest stain, 


‘Phat none but a spirit could dwell in their light. 


“In heaven there’s rest:” earth's happiest hour 
Fades soltly away, ikea morning flower ; 


was now installed in. my father’s counting- 
house, and for a year or two went swimmingls 
on, delighurg him with my well-ruled lunes and 
unspotted le dver. lle even ventured to atirm 
that an alderman’s gown would one day cover 


‘There love hath no sorrows, and Ite hath no pain, 


heaven there’s rest; oh, low deep that re- 


pose ! omy shoulders. Short-sighted mortals that we 
e, e week, as changed, and 
Life’s bitterness pass’d, with tts fu'lies and woes | one little k, all 
phantom ore aded tor eve 
lis passions all hush’d, like the waves of the deep, | ‘26 PEa! I civic honours had fac 


irom the mental vision of my respected parent. 
(| Itwas inthe mouth of October, in ihe year 
shall never forget thata schoullellow 
oO} mine paid us a visit. | had not seen him since 
we participated in the thumps and burnyps which 
alte the Know ledve of the tirst four 

rules of ; and | now beled a tine 


When tempests expire,and wits are asleep; 
And only solt airs and sw: et odors arise, 
Like the evening inceuse that soars to the skies. 


Those sounds breathe sweet music, “Ih heaven 
there’s rest;” 


long to escape to that land of the b'ess’d, | da: hinge moustache ‘a fellow, in the height ot 
by. tlie prospect through hfe’s busy day, fashion ism, a year or two mij sen! 

‘Then glad y exchange, when the summons is given 
continent. It was natural, therefore, that 
The tuinults of earth tor the ealmmuess of heaven. 


shonld took up to him with the awe that a n0o- 
vice in the atiairs of this world generally fee's 
for those who appear to be well versed in 18 


A man’s best fortune, is a virtuous wife. 
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mysteries. He talked of the gaietics of Paris,! cise of my budding genius; | did not let it pass, 
the bores of London, criticised the drartna, e ulo- and re-comtscnced comparisons ana five-foot 
fi ed Seribe, descanted on the merits and de- | jambies, with redoubled ardour. But | will not 
verits of Scott, Southey, Mloore. and Byron, recapitulate allmy primitive efiorts. Suffice it 
lauched at me for not knowing the number of to say, that | plunged dGecper and deeper inte 


lines required to compose a sonnet, tl fT be- the Helicouian stream; sonnet following son- 

eame jostin a mazeot wonderment and admira- net with such celerity, that long before a month 

tions Now eame the fatal period of my lite,, was over my head, I was transformed froma 

the epee from which | date all my misfor-) sedate, white cravatted clerk, into a sighing, 

tunes began fo crow discontented with ny careless. Open collared, black nes hercluiefed, 

high stool and dingy conating-homse, looked, ballad-monger. It seemed as if the thood-gate 


down with contempt on my brother clerks, and. of Kicaus Was suddenly opencd odes, 
felt nausea at the sightof a day-book. Such idyls. essays, were transmitted to paper with 
were the etlects of my schwol-fellow’s visit. short) astonishing rapidity. nothing came my 
asit Was. for at the end of turce cays he ok proline brain—tke the buckets ol the lbanaids, 
us departure, having an engagement toslaugh- as fastas it was emptied it filled—untii 1 even 
ter pheasants in the connirv. was now le Ht amazed mysell, at the vastness and variety of 
but imy distaste forsingie and double my prowess. One of these dispiays o gentus, 
entry imereased eve ry hour; still mieht hase however, cost me rather dear. A 
heen reclaimed, had not my friend (the foul den aunt of mine wko was in possession of what 
fend tale his me mors unfortunately leit be- is termed a handsome property, ana a couute- 
fam a pocket edition of “ Rookh.” nance decidedly the reverse, haa hinted very 
| had heard bin expatrate at Varlons times on plainly ihe probability ol her uCs- 
the beauties contamed in this poem. I there- ceading to the suoiect of these tuemoirs. Now, 
fore read with avidity, and retired to my pile though really hke d the old lady, her nose and 
low to dream of a wil cli aot! contusion of chin presented so a founcation tur a caus- 

ries, houries, veiled props hets, and itre-wor- tic rram, that tor the hte of me ould not 
shippers. When arose ia the morniag, the refrai penning one on the above-named 


ison was Inmy veins! Lsighedas seated features. 

ssel) betore the desk, sickened at the visible ly means of some goed-natured friend the 
, darkness. pervading the courting-louse, and fame of this etlusion reached the cars of the 
in one day fostall the reputation I had ae quire a sood spinster, and the consequence was (her 
lor the spotless purity and exactness of my death bappened shortly afterwards.) that she 
egunts. Lhe housted exactitude of leit the vreater portion of her chat- 
vas longer preserve red ink and blue mk tels to sume fiitcenth cousin, Wien she had 
mingled together im Irremcdiabie disorder ; and never sce, and cut me otf Wwilha shilling! 


found my pen, iistead of transcribing cash Nunporte,” said was then too weli pleas- 
transactions, insensibly writing some verses,in ed with my new vocation to be gricved at any 
which | compared myselit to the captive Uiing;) the loss ofa few paltry tuous suds shall 
sternes Scutimental Journey.” At le ngth, hot make me unhap py.’ Destics, there was 
to complete the total of my disasters, in one something very consolatory- ta tic. reileetion, 
of the discontented wriygles on my scat, the aforesaid epigra Caulscad any aitera- 

brought down a leaden inkstand of Brobdisnag lion in my auats testament, proved that the 
dian dimensions, and flooded the with its keenest satire was contained in tis” verses. 
y couients; an instant, ledger, day-book, and Meanwlale, my rhyming reputation spread far 

waste-bovk were covered with the sable uid. and near,and atbums and scrap-lbooks poured 
| rushea from the scene of ruin, threw myself a on all sides. Ibere was not one of my fair 


- - 


. on my bed, complained of headache, fever, any friends that Kept a pet canary-bird, who did net : 
' thing to vain the solitude of my chamber. My commission me to write some vcrses on its Ins ! 
poor tiother was frightened, grucl was prepar- teresting pe ‘culiarities ; not a poudic-dog died, mY, 
ed, remedies prescrived, and doctors and apo- but composed his elegy. As lor arithine- 
thecaries so much talked of, that soon found | (cai pumbers, tuey were wholly for 
should ve physicked into real illness. The, those poesy, for now only Uicught of the 
Viepiouis of mndisposition accordingiy abated) iplication of my wdeas, or the of my 
raph iy, but. alas! my poctical malady increas- couplets. poor father at last tust its tem- | 
ed witti tenfold vigour. Inearly : -poilt the pa- per; he reasoved, argued, sternicd, and even 
ur pering of the room, by writing on it with my) Uireatencd disiuherilance ; It was useless; | re- 
WwW sence. the remainder of the simile commenced | plied by trownmg @ fa Byron, and expatiating 
Ce in the unfortunately, succeeded be- | on the cruelty tn atte mpling to venius 
oh youd my utmost expectations, the words jingled down tua desk—talked much of the base me- 
ur wecther admirably, end Rookh’’ lost chamical routine oi ‘the counting-louse, &e., 
ne is merit inmy estimation. Vice,” says) tll he was fairly beaten out of the field. 
ot some yreat author, “asks ne more of us butto; ‘The re ins were now thrown upou the neck of 
or, begin:’ the quotation would, | (ink, apply very | my Pegasus, and away le went at such a des- 
lt- Justi) io the tyro: pocsy,at least at did in my perate pace, that bid fair to ply the shops 
he ease; for wo sooner had | ce@eupleted my etfu- | of hali the stationers within sound of Bbow-bell. 

sion, than - remembered that Tasso himself} But | soon grew weary of the te orious task of 
Wrote some of the flucst portions of his * Jerusa- | writing sounets on rose-buds, ani gilt- 
els lem Do hive ‘red’ ’ on ihe w alls ot his pr ison. llere | ci gre W ith vues 10 the moon. | lou ad to ‘dis- 


et Was another golden Oppurtunity for the exer- | {play tu the world the talents 1 possessed ; and 
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after spending three weeks in deciding whether 
a work of prose or poetry should be the vehicle 
with which 1 meant to astonish the public, I 
chose the latter, and commenced my labours 
with great vigour. With such industry did I 
pareee my occupation, that ’ere the sun had 
alf run his annual course, | had the felicity of 
beholding about a ream of closely-written pa- 
per,—in other words, it was finished! Yes, 


reader, it was finished! The child of my brain 


was before me—the product of weary days and 
sleepless nights reposed on my reat Bp and no 
mother ever contemplated the calm slumber of 
her first-born with more intense pleasure—no 
miser ever gloated more over his treasure-chest, 
than did I over the blotted pages of my Poem! 
I read and re-read, altered and re-altered, till I 
ran some chance of following the example of 
Pygmalion ; viz. falling in love with my heroine. 
It was interspersed with battles and love-scenes, 
plentifully sprinkled with moonlights, palm- 
trees, blue skies, and sun-sets, and in five-and- 
twenty cantos. But all was not done—it want- 
ed a title; this was the most puzzling point of 
all. ‘* The title-;—what should it be?’ I first 
thought of calling it by the name of my hero, 
but then I remembered that a title should be 
“full of sound and fury,” signifying a great 
deal, twelve syllables at the least; now the 
cognomen of my hero consisted but of two; 
the idea, therefore, was abandoned for another 
and another, with the same il success. At 
length, after racking my brain for some days, I 
pitched upon a name, as | thought, the perfec- 
tion of titles, almost unreadable, and as unpro- 
nounceable as a German baron’s. It was on 
the morning that I dispatched to my publishers 
the last sheet, revised and corrected, that my 
father entered my room with a very serious 
lecture-giving countenance. I anticipated ano- 
ther homily on the folly of wasting my time in 
scribbling, and mogeotng the affairs of com- 
merce, and accordingly folded my arms and 
knitted my brow to prepare for the attack. But 
I was disappeinted. After two or three pre- 
paratory hems, be commenced a long disserta- 
tion on the pleasures of the connubial state, 
and the impropriety of young men remaining 
single, hinting al the same time the advantages 
arising from a suitable connexion with an opu- 
lent tamily, and concluded by asking me my 
age. 1 now plainly perceived tle drift of the 
old gentleman’s visit; | saw that, as a last re- 
source, he wished me to take a wife. 1 instant- 
ly figured to myself some rich ugly old spinster 
to whom I was to be sacriliced; and see-sawing 
very leisurely in my chair, told him that as yet 
an idea Of a matrimonial engagement had never 
entered my mind. But he was not to be baf- 
fled; for seeing 1 meditated a retreat towards 
the door, he took me by the arm, intimating 
also that some ladies were In the drawing-room, 
to whom he particularly wished to introduce 
me. in vain did 1 plead sudden indisposition, 
pointed to my state of dishabille, and made 
twenty other excuses. He would take no de- 
nial, and | was forced to descend, grumbling, 
and shrugging my shoulders at every step. My 
father led the way, and having thrown open the 
door, we entered. O Cupid! what an agreea- 


ble surprise did 1 then experience. I had an- 
ticipated a Gorgon, and |! beheld an angel! 
Anglice, a very lovely young woman in white 
satin. Contrary to all the rules of novels and 
romances, | plunged neadlong into the abyss of 
love with the very person my father approved 
of; away went the thought of times and dactyls, 
feet and measures; had the name even of the 
heroine of my poem been asked me at that no- 
ment, I verily believe | should have forgotten it. 
I was roused from this reverie of admiration by 
my father begging leave to introduce me to the 
honourable Mrs. R.and daughter. I now turn- 
ed my eyes to the elder lady, and went through 
the ordeal with the best grace I could muster. 
Young people quickly get acquainted, so | soon 
established myself on the sofa beside the younger 
fair one, and in half an hour knew that her 
name was Ellen, that her father and mine had 
been acquainted twenty years ago, and that 
mamma and herself had but arrived from India 
a week. As for me, | sat and gazed, taking in 
large droughts of intoxicating love irom the 
dark eyes of the beautiful East Indian till the 
hour of departure arrived. 1 looked at my 
watch incredulously ; the minutes had passed 
like seconds, and | even questioned the thunder- 
ing authority of St. Paul’s itself. 

They were no sooner gone than my father 
commenced a chuckling congratulation on the 
evident impression | had made, pointing out tu 
me the necessity of pursuing my advantage by 
the most unremitting attentions. ‘ Lovers,’ 
he said “swarm round heiresses like wasp: 
about a honeycomb;”’ and he finished with slap- 
ping me on the back, and remarking, “ that 
three thousand per annum was not an every 
day prize.” 1 adjusted my hair, gave a very 
complacent glance at the glass, promised due 
attention to his advice, and thensuddenly broke 
up the conference to write a sonnet on the eyes 
of my fair enslaver. The next three weeks be- 
held me the devoted admirer of the fascinating 
Ellen: at the theatre, the dance, the prome- 
nade, | was her constant attendant; indeed, so 
much was my mind occupied by this new pas- 
sion, that my poern had appeared on the literary 
iapis almost before | was aware of it. | 

During this time suitors (as my father justly 
conjectured) began to flutter round the object 
of my adoration: and among the rest who con- 
tended for the honour of shawling and handing 
syllabubs, to my greatastonishment I beheld my 
quondam schouifellow—friend no longer; for no 
sooner did | see him enter the lists against me, 
than I began to hate him most vehemently. In 
fact, he was the most formidable of my rivals. 
(confound the fellow !) there was such an air of 
ease and fashionable negligence in all that he 
said or did, that among the ladies there was no 
chance with him. However, when I gazed on 
the huge blue-covered,circulating-library look- 
ing volume which I received from my publish- 
ers, doubts and fears vanished from my mind, 
tor | determined in making the awful declara- 
tion of my attachment to Ellen, to avow myself 
as the author ot—— no, | would rather not men- 
tion the name. The idea of being rejected al- 
ter such a dernier ressort as this was out of the 
question, and with this resolve I determined to 
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wait patiently tiil the press had expressed their | 


admiration of its merits, before I made the offer 
of my hand. AWairs were at tis juncture, when 
the beauty of a fine spring evening tempte! me 
io take a str Jl towards the west end of the 
town. I was in high good humour with myself, 
my mind being filled with a strange anomaly of 
laurel crowns and bridal favours. I. intended 
to reserve to myself the pleasure of hearing my 
success from the lips of my friends, and conse- 
quently forbore seeing the opimons of the lite- 
rary tribunal,—alas! would that I had been 
ever lyuorant of them; but it was notto be; 
for on turning the corner of one of the principal 
streets, | received a slap on the shoulder, and 
beheld my rival—he of the ** Lalla Rookh” me- 
mory. tle was standing on the steps of one of 
the fashionable coffee-houses which abouad in 
that quarter of the town, and addressing tne in 
a jocular tone. asked me to walk up stairs with 
lim, telling me that 1 should hear something 
which would amuse me. Amuse me! Oh, hea- 
ven! but | must not digress. 
of humour to be amused with any thing, and 
compiied with his request. 


author of the poem, he is the mst generous of 
rivals,’ thought I. As we entered one of the 
rooms, a burst of laughter saluted my ears. A 
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the critic’s club. Not a hope was left—nota 


straw to cling to, so completely had [ been 


mangled. But | was prevented. from becoming 
a curiosity worthy of any museum in Europe, 
by my schoolfellow de iring me to pay attention 
to another roasting of the poor devil. His friend 
was about to commence. The stoicism of a 


Socrates would not have teen able to stand this; 


1 therefore gasped out something ab: ut urgent 
business, and was soon striding down tlie st: eet, 
as if possessed with the spirit of ademon. I 
scarcely knew whither | was going; the voice 
of the reader was still ringing in my ears, my 
brain seemed on fire, while the lamp-posts ap- 


peared to be dancing waltzes before my distem- 


pered gaze. Whata vast change had the space 
of half an hour made in my disposition. 1 bad 
entered the coflee-house with the disposition of 


a Howard; I came out of it with the feeltugs of 


I wasin that kind. 


a Caligula. Certain it ts, 1 fervently wished the 
whole host of critics had but one neck, that I 
might have annihiliated them at a single blow. 


A -walk of some miles, however, pose to the 
fresh evening breeze, began to cool my fevered 


brow, and called philosophy to my aid. True, 
* It he has heard by any means that Iam the | 


teen the fate of most men of genius; 


group of exquisiles was seated round a table, 


seemipuly engaged in tistening to one of the 
party who was reading some article from a 
pamphlet (looking, as I thought, very like the 
Quirler/y Review,) which appeared to have ex- 
cited their mirth. My companion interrupted 
him, saying, that “having scen me trom the 
window, and being a particular friend of lis, 
he bad brought me up w'th hin to hear a little 
of the roasting, and that | would feel peculiarly 
obliged if he would take the trouble to com- 
mence again.” ‘The gentleman looked at me, 
| bowed, and he began. 

At the filth sentence | bounded from my seat 
as if | had received a bullet in my heart. What 
did I hear? My poein, my immaculate poem, 
treated with the most unrelenting severity. eve- 
ry word that he ultered was agony, but he cen- 
tinued with the utmost sang froid, culting and 
slashing my five-and-tweniy cantus with brutal 
lerocity. There was nota tear at my mental 
sinews, not a wrench that was spared, until [ 
writhed 1a my chair like Damiens on his burning 
seat. It was true, my name was not aflixed to 
the work; but from his behaviour, 1 feit con- 
viuced that my schoollcllow was aware of the 
truth. ‘Chere the villain sat, coolly sipping his 
collee, with a smile worthy of Satan on his lip ; 
While |, his victim, was being extended on a 
rack to which the stretching bed of Procustes 
Was one of rosebuds. At length my tormentor 
veased, and was called upon for my opinion of 
the criuque. This was worse than all. Like 
‘iton’s king of terrors, grinned horribly, a 


—I reflected; I had been cut up, lashed, man- 
gied most horribly; but what of that? it had 
Kirk 
W lite, Byron, even Pope himself, had not es- 
caped the scourge of the critic: why, there- 
fore, should I repine? Then | thought of the 
** Dunciad ;” the age wanted a poem of that 
description. I would repay the snarling curs 
in their owa coin, so I determined to write a 
criticism on criticism, to which the * Dunerad” 
should be the essence of inspidity. By the time 
| bad argued myself into a state of comparative 
tranquility, | found that 1 bad wandered in- 
sticctively near the residence of E.len. A sud- 
den thought struck me,—if my schoolfellow 
should forestall me, and inform her of the whole 
affair? I was aware of the torce of ridicule, 


and resolving to take time by the forelock, gave 


shasuly sinile,” and attempted to say something | 


av0ul the ** cant of criticism ;” but it would not 
4o; the words died away in an inarticulate mur- 
tur, aud the quotation was lost. The exquisite 


sclise of turture at last began to subside, and a | spread before ler. 


appropriate. 


my shirt collar an encouraging pull. and up the 
steps | went. My summons at ihe dvor was 
soon answered by the footman. She was at 
home, and alone. 1 did not give him tune to 
announce me, but, rushing past him, burried up 
to the drawing-room. Its fair inmate appeared 
father confused at my abrupt entrance, but this 
I interpreted as a guod omen. She was seated 
at her work-table, on which was spread a pro- 
fusion of silk, satin, paste-board, gold paper, 
and many other little nic-nacs used in the mys- 
teries of card-rack and fire-sereen making: and 
when, afier the preliminary expressions ol sur- 
prise on her part, and delight on mine, | saw 
the crimson deepening on her cheek, as | drew 
my chair close to hers, something whispered in 
mv ear that my suit would be looked upon with 
a favourable eye. I proceeded to talk of taste 
and ingenuity, praised her ideas, and made 
similies about Arachne and Penelope, with 
many other allusions, as classic as they were 
But ber confusion increesed; she 
blushed deeper and deeper, and fidgetted with 
her pretty hand among the bijoux that were 
The thermometer of my 


cold, numbing, petrifying stupor succeeded. |i | courage rose rapidly. My expressions became 
fact, | was periectly siuuned by the blows of |more tender. | murmured quotatious from our 
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Suckling, until she became so agitated that she 
turned abruptly from me to conceal her emo- 
tion. “It is cruel,” thought I, “to keep so 
lovely a being in suspense :” accordingly, throw- 
ing a look of irresistible entreaty into my coun- 
tenance, I sank gracefully on one knee, and 
poured forth a torrent of devotion and admira- 
tion. But, alas! being just then in a metaphor- 
loving mood, in seizing a sheet of Bristol-board 
(to the whileness of which I meant to compare 
the purity of my passion,) I unluckily brought | 
with it some loese leaves. A glanee was enough. | 
Like the reckless Giovanni in the grasp of the 
statue commandant, the blood marbled in my 
veins. There, snipped into circles, octagons, | 
pentagons, and every figure geometrical or | 
ungeometrical, [ beheld the pages of my poem! | 
—think upon that, reader, my poem, a copy of 
which I had sent my inamorata a few days be- 
fore—slashed into patterns for fire-screens. 
The cut-up of the review was nothing to this. 
Perhaps she had curled her hair with it. Hey, 
resto! away went philosophy—away went 
ove. | saw nothing, thought of nothing, but 
the mangled paper | grasped in my hand. A 
river of ice seemed turned through my veins, 
freezing up the tide of declaration in its (ull 
current, while the soft smile of endearment 
— yave place to a frown worthy of the 
brows of a Nero. In what manner I made my | 
exit, | cannot exactly remember; but I have | 
| 


some indistinct reminiscence of suddenly start- 
ing from my knee, upsetting the footman as he 
entered with the tea-urn, and deluging a re- 
posing lap-dog with its contents. As for the 
stairs—my ascent had been pretty speedy, but 
in descending, my heels seemed gifted with the 
talaria of Mercury—they were cleared almost 
at a single bound, and | was out of the house, 


and flying along at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
ere the first yelp of the parboiled animal reach- 
ed myears. But swiftness of motion could not 
acvange the anguish of my spirit; like the 
wounded stag, I bore the barbed shaft in my 
vitals, from which it was in vain to flee. At 
length I reached the threshold of my own house, 
and reached it with the stern determination of 
Miss Baily (the unfortunate 1 mean,) viz. that of 
making a gibbet of my bed-post, and ending my 
troubles, by suspending myself from it in my 
rters. Fate, however, willed it otherwise: 
or an unlucky, or rather a lucky, tumble up 
the stairs, prostrated me on my face, and saved 
my neck at the expense of a scarificed shin. As 
I recovered from the stunning effects of the fall, 
I commenced a new train of thought on the sub- 
ject, and the impiety of the intent was soon 
manifest tome. *‘ Besides,’ | reasoned, ‘* a be- 
ing who had proved herself so utterly destitute 
of taste and discernment, was she worthy of the 
sacrifice | was about to make?” ‘Then hang- 
ing Was so unromantic. Pistols] hadnone. At 
any rate, | would defer it till the morning. With 
this resolution I undressed, and threw myself 
on my bed, but it was long before sleep visited 
my throbbing eye-lids ; and when the god of 
slumber did shed his influence over me, he was 
accompanied by all the fearful fantasies that 
hover round his prime minister. The form of 


MY POEM. 
love poets, poached on Waller and Sir John 
in 


my beautiful, but tasteless mistress was again 
before me; again I beheld her fatal scissors 
(now inereased to a magnitude worthy of the 
Parce.) shearing into shreds my unfortunate 
composition ; suddenly the countenance altered 


_ to that of my faithless friend, who waved before 


me the review which first began my misery. 
Anon, the vision changed. Methought the room 
was being filled with an inky torrent, that every 
instant threatened dissolution. Vain were all 
the struggles | made to escape from the horrid 
fate which appeared to await me; there—pres- 
sing ou my breast—lay the whole of my works, 
prosaic and poetical, that 1 had compounded 
since | had been first seized with the literary 
mania—all, all, were there; from the sonnet on 
Sterne’s captive to the fatal epigram on my 
aunt’s nose and chin:—while the accursed 
poem formed the summit of the paper-column, 
which seemed to rear itself to the very ceiling. 
There I lay, like another Titan, groaning and 
heaving under my intolerable load, but unabie 
to stir hand or foot: while flitting and hovering 
about me, in every direction, | beheld a mult- 
tude of little fiendish beings, of strange and 
singular form; their bodies appeared to be com- 

osed of grey and yellow paper-covered books, 

earing the titles of the various critical works 
and magazines—from which sprung heads, 
arms, and legs, of the most grotesque form: 
hither and thither the small creatures flew. At 
one time “ Blackwood's” was tweaking my 
nose ; at another, the ** New Montbly”’ driving 
& pin into my greet toe.—now grinning 1n my 
face,—now yelling in my ears;—the monsters 
fluttered round me, flapping their detestable 
pinions about my head. Still—still, 1 was mo- 
tionless, though possessing a horrid conscious- 
ness of my situation:—I saw thesable waters 


rise higher and higher; | felt the dark wave# 


dashing against my lips, while shouts of fiendish 
laughter seemed knelling in my cars; beyond 
that moment, all was blank! By day-break ! 
was in a raging fever, and delirium so virulest 
in its ation, that for some time my life was 
despaired of. Doses, blisters, and a good con- 
stitution, however, put the enemy to flight, and 
in a fortnight’s time I was pronounced convales- 
cent. On the morning that I was permitted to 
leave my chamber, a triangular-shaped note, 
with a small square packet, was put into my 
hand; the one contained a few lines of con- 
gratulation on my recovery from Ellen; the 
other, a brace of snow-white polished cards, 
linked together with a satin fetter—moreover, 
these cards were very unequal in size, and— 
and——1 mav as well out with it at once,—she 
had been married a week to my schoolfellow ‘ 


It is peculiarly gratifying to observe how fre- 


the sunshine of mercy b th 
and bears witness to the image of Christ which 
the spirit of God has impressed thereupon.— 


drance to those who live in the higher ranks. 


uently, among the poorer classes of mankind, 
beams upon the heart, 


Among such the sincerity and simplicity of the 
christian character appear unencumbered by 
those obstacles of spirituality of mind and con- 
versation, which too often prove a great hin- 
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OUR OWN 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


What nation presents such a spectacle as 
ours, of a confederated government, so compli- 
cated, so full of checks and balances, over such 
a vast extent of territory, with so many varied 
interests, and yet moving so harmoniously! I go 
within the walls of the capitol at Washington, 
and there, under the star-spangled banners that 
wave amid its domes, | find the representatives 
of three territories, and of twenty-four nations, 
nations in many senses they may be called, that 
have within them all the germ and sinew to 
raise a greater people than many of the proud 
principalities of Europe, all speaking one lan- 
guage—all acting with one heart, and all burn- 
ing with the samme enthusiasm—the love and 
glory of our common country—even if parties 
do exist and bitter domestic quarrels now and 
then arise. I take my map, and | mark from 
whence they come. Whata breadth of latitude, 
and of longitude, too—in the fairest portion of 
North America! What a variety of climate— 
and then what a variety of production! Whata 
stretch of sea-coast, on two oceans—with har- 
bors enough for all the commerce of the werld! 
What an immense national domain, unsurveyed, 
of extinguished, and unextinguished Indian ti- 
tles within the States and Territories, and with- 
out, estimated, in the aggregate, to be 1,090,871,- 
753 acres and to be worth the immense sum of 
$1,363,589,69—seven hundred and fifty millions 
of acres of which are without the bounds of the 
States and the Territories, and are yet to make 
new States, and to be admitted into the Union! 
Our revenue, now, from the sales, is over five 
millions of dollars. Our national debt, too, is 
already more than extinguished—and yet with- 
in fifty-eight years, starting with a pepulation of 
about three millions, we have fought the war of 
Independence, again not ingloriously struggled 
with the greatest naval power in the world, 
fresh with laurels won on sea and land,—and 
how we have a population of over thirteen mil- 
lions of souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of 
our Republic, unless he surveys it indetail. For 
example, a Senatur in Congress, from Louisi- 
ava, has just arrived in Washington. Twenty 
days of his journey he passed in a steamboat on 
inland waters, moving not so rapidly, perhaps, 
as other steamboats move, in deeper waters, but 
constantly moving, at a quick pace too, day and 
night. L never shall ferget the rapture of a 
traveller, who left the green parks of New-Or- 
leans early in March; that land of the orange 
and olive, then teeming with verdure, freshness 
and life, and, as it were, mocking him with the 
midsuinmer of his own northern home. He jour- 
ueyed leisurely toward the region of ice and 
snow, to watch the budding of the young flowers, 
and tu catch the breeze of the spring. Hecros- 
sed the lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne; heas- 
cended the big T’ombeckbee in a comfortable 
steamboat. From Tuscaloosa, he shot athwart 
the wilds of Alabama, over Indian grounds, that 
bloody battles have rendered ever memorable. 
lle traversed Georgia, the Carolinas, ranged 
along the base of the mountains of Virginia ; 
aud for three months and more, he enjoyed 
one perpetual, ove unvarying, ever-coming 
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spring—that most delicious season of the year ; 
till, by the middle of June, he found himself in 
the fogs of the Passamaquoddy, where tardy 
summer was even then hesitating whether it was 
time tocome. And yet he had not been off the 
soil of his own country ! The flag that he saw on 
the summit of the fortress, on the lakes near 
New Orleans, was the like of that which floated 
from the staff on the hills of Fort Sullivan, in the 
eastermostextremity of Maine; and the morning 
gun that startled his slumbers, among the rocky 
battlements that defy the wild tides of the Bay 
of Fundy, was not answered till many minutes 
after on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
swamps, the embankments, the cane brakes of 
the father of waters, on whose muddy banks the 
croaking alligator displayed his ponderous jaws; 
the cotton-fields, the rice grounds of the low 
southern country, and the vast fields of wheat 
and corn in the regions of the mountains, were 
far, far behind him: and he was now ina Hy- 
perborean land—where nature wore a rough 
and surly aspect, and a cold soil and a cold 
clime, drove man to launch his bark upon the 
ocean, to dare wind and wave, and to seek from 
the deep, in fisheries, and from freights, the 
treasures his own home will not give him. In- 
deed, such a journey as this, in one’s own coun- 
try. to an inquisitive mind, is worth all “*the tours 
of Europe.” If ayoung American then, wishes 
to feel the full importance of an American Con- 
gress, let him make such a journey. Let him 
stand up on the levee at New Orleans and count 
the number and the tiers of American vessels 
that there lie four, five and six thick, on its lon 
embankment. Let him hear the puff, puff, puff, 
of the high-pressure steamboats, that come 
sweeping in almost every hour, perhaps froma 
port two thousands miles off, from the then fro- 
zen winter of the North, to the full burning sum- 
mer of the South—all inland navigation; fleets 
of them, as the world can show ; with the ele- 
gant rooms, neat berths, spacious saloons, and a 
costly piano, it may be—so that travellers of 
both sexes can danceor sing their way to Louis- 
ville, as if they were on a party of pleasure. Let 
him survey all these, as they come in with pro- 
ducts from the Red River, twelve hundred miles 
in one direction, or from Pitsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, two thousand miles in another direction, 
from the western tributaries of the vast Missis- 
sippi, the thickets of the Arkansas, or White 
river; from the muddy, far-reaching Missouri, 
and its hundreds of branches: and then in the 
East, from Illinois, the Obio, and its numerous 
tributaries—such as the Tennessee, the Cum- 
berland, or the meanest of which, such as the 
Sandy river, on the borders of Kentucky—that 
will in a freshet fret and roar, and dash, as it 
were the father of floods, till it sinks into no- 
thing, whem embosemed in the greater stream, 
and there acknowledges its own insignificance. 
Let him see “the Broad Horns,’ the adventur- 
ous flatboats of western waters, on which—frail 
bark!—the daring backwoodsman sallies forth 
from the Wabash, or rivers hundreds of miles 
above, on a voyage of Atlantic distance, with 
hogs,horses,oxen and cattle ofall kinds on board, 
corn, flour, wheat—all the products of rich wes- 
tern lands; and let him see them, too, as he rides 
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the strong current of the Mississippi, as if the | Georgia; and on this day they Dif a found 
wood on which he floated was realizing the in the Floridas, there pia. 
ble of the Nymphs of Ida—goddesses, instead ol and as there a re 
pines. Take the young traveller where the clear | impe their Saws. et 3 
silvery waters of the Olio become tinged with | enobscet, now 

the mud from the Missouri, and hare es oo cur- | jewels of places, that have sprung Up Ike ma- 

‘the mighty rivers run apart for miles, as) 
the Ascend; Show him the hundreds and hundreds of coast- 


with him farther. to St. Louis, where, if he looks.| ers that run up every creek and inlet of tide. 


upon the map, he will find that he 1s about as | water there, at times left high and dr} ’ ae hen 
s i as the west. and that soonthe eimt- ocean would never float them more ; and then 
near the easta | hii bove considerations of a mercenary 
grant, who is borne on the wave of population | im how New England men 
that now beats at the base of the Rocky Moun- | character, at show 
tains, and anon will overleap its suminits—will are perpetuating 
speak of bim he now speaks of New England, | love of! iberty—and by 
as farin the east. And then tell him that far, churches, that ado. n ry 
west as he is, he is but at the beginning of steam- fortable school-houses, 
navigation; that the Mississippi it-ell is naviga-| miles, or oftener, 
ble six or seven hundred milcs upward; and that) for every body—high- orn 
steatnbuats have actually gone on the Missouri academies and t 
two thousand one hundred miles above its mouth, | inconvenience , by. re 
and that they can go five hundred miles farther munificently endow ed, lor ‘side 
still! Take him, then, from this land where the poor :—and within she 
woodsman is levelling the forest every hour, their bosoms swell when the 
across the rich prairies of Ilinois, where civiliza- | secrated walls of Hall, 
tion is throwing up towns | Bunker Hill, or speas ord, 
the spire of the church, and adorned with Lexington. 
tbe and the school—then athwart the Give any young “ea 
Jourishing fields ot Indiana, to Cincinnati, we li best he can 
called “the Queen of the West’—a city of thirty beat quick, when he s¢ es Pall 
thousand inhabitants, with paved streets, numer- | the assemblage of the a single 
ous churches, flourishing manufactories, and people, and all these ate 
intelligent society too—and this in a State with hall. He will more not oily ft 
4 million of souls in it now, that has undertaken _of those revolutionary 
gigantic public works ; where the fierce sava-| us such a heritage, W 
ges, even within the memory of the young man_ their blood, but a ut i 
made the hearts of their parents quake with fear government here in rege 
—rvaming ever the forests, as they did, in un- our national concerns— with 
ror, and ringing the war-whoop like demons of | territory enoug’s fo double people 
vengeance let loose from | elow! Show him our, regulate all the minor 
immense inland seas, from Green Bay t» Lake actng within ther Own 
Ontario; not inconsiderable oceans, encompas- , winter, as-embliog 
sed with fertile fields. Show him the public) from Jefferson city, | Tudeon 
works of the Empire State, as well As those ot | the Kennebeck ; from the 
Penusylvania—works. the wonder of the world, to the 
such us no one people in moderna times have ever Show me a more of all his- 
equalled. And then miroduce him to the busy, couraging, than t ition of A with 
humming, thriviug population of New Eagiand, tory opinion, moving bY 
from the Green Mountains of Vermont, the | ho public foree, but puoiic 
Switzerland of America, to the northern lakes well-regulated law, each in 
am wide sea-coast of Show him the in- | around the brighter star 
dustry, energy, and ingenuity of these har- | realizing, @s that 
dy people, who let not a rivulet run, nor a puff ly, the beautita ops? ™ 1 sent the revolv- 
ot wind blew, without turning it to some account, | fixed the sun in tie ¢ 
mingle in every thing, speculate in every ing th Px Sketch Book... 
thing, and dare every thing wherever a cent ot end as with them !—for °* 


¥ 


money is to be earned; who-e lumbermen = the: clos 
found not only in the deepest woods of the snowy | EN | 

aud fearful wilds of Maine, throwing up saw Rev. 
mills on the lone water-falls, and making the) ter trom Addison, as an 
woods ring with their hissing music ; but found, Doctér read it with the usua corte written but 
tuo, on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and com- quietly rernarked that it was hacty WAbexant es 
ins also on mighty rafts of deal from every was very like the production a 
eustern tributary of the wild St. John, Medux-| ance. Indeed b—, he laciurism=— 
nekeag and Aroosto dk, streams whose nates be much to you 

as if | so familiar to me are the thoughts anguds 

eographers hardly know. And th€n, too, ast 
not enough, they turn their enterprise | your theme—if it ‘was mild 
and form companies * to log and lumber,” even} fnity of great minds. 1e rebl a 
on the Ocmulgee and Oconee of the State of! and sufficient. 
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THE SIEGE 
THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


BY HANS KELLERMAN, 


I have heard it said,-—and they were no fools 
who said it,--that the romance of life was over, 
that the days of adventure were gone by ; but how 
can this be, when so many volumes, quarto, octa- 
vo, and duodecimo, give the lie direct to the asser- 
tion? Every body. now has his adventures; and 
they who cannot find monsters at home, contrive 
to make them in a twelvemonth’s tour of the con- 
tinent. There is no fatigue that a genuine tourist 
will not endure for the sake of talking of it after- 
wards, and if he is not lucky enough to meet with 
any robbers, he is sure to hear of them, which an- 
swers his purpose every jot as well; nay, I once 
had a friend who, having travelled a whole year to 
no purpose, flung himself in despair into the Eng- 
lish river Thames, but by some singular accident 
swam to shore instead of sinking, and afterwards 
wrote a preity account,—a very pretty account in- 
deed of his drowning and subsequent recovery to 
life. For my own part, however, I have been more 
fortunate ; without stirring a step beyond my na- 
tive city, I have seen and done enough to make a 
decent quarto, allowing the usual quantity of mar- 
gin. In good truth I may say that no one has 
sufered more for his country than myself, and I 
have no doubt that you will agree with me, that all 
the terrors which have ever terrified poor human 
nature, whether by ghost or gunpowder, dirk or 
devil, are mere jekes to what I endured on that 
dreadful day when Vienna was bombarded by the 
French !—-the horrible French!—the grinning, 
crimacing,—chattering, swearing,—cringing, dan- 
cing, —frog-eating, man-killing, French!—But to 
my story. 

This bombardment of Vienna took place in the 
year 1809, on the 11th of May, at the hour of nine 
—exactly to a minute.. I want no memorandum 
to recollect the date: it cleaves to my memory like 
the first whipping I received at school, and now it 
ismy anno domini,—the centre point to which I 
refer all the past, present, and future transactions 
of my life.. Nor will you, my kind friends, won- 
der at it, when you have heard my story; oh, it 
will make your hearts ache, and your eyes run 
ver! It is, indeed, almost too terrible for belief; 
posterity will hardly credit the tale; I shall be cal- 
ed a Trenck, a Tott, a Bruce, a Munchausen ; but 
indeed, I only speak the truth, and that too with 
eecoming modesty ; Cesar himself did not tell his 
tale with greater candour; and again, I boldly say, 
that no one has suffered more for his native land 
than I have done. 


When in the spring of 1809, Napoleon Bona- 
parte had advanced as far as Linz, with the whole 
ef the French army, my worthy friends and fellow 
patriots began to have fears for the city of Vienna, 
ot,—to, speak it more correctly,—for themselves in 
the city of Vienna; for, as to the imperial brick 
and mortar, that was a trifling consideration. I, 
4s in duty bound, being a colonel of volunteers, 
endeavoured to comfort them, and bade them take 
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courage, though in simple verity I did not then 
know what courage was; when, however, on the 
10th of May, the Duke of Monte Bello appeared 
before Vienna, I soon learnt what it was not, and 
that knowledge was at least worth the other half of 
the mystery. 

I felt a cold shudder creep over me at the sight 
of the Frenchmen, and I had very little difficulty 
in bringing over reason to the side of fear ;—*« Is 
there not danger?” quoth Fear. “ Very great,” 
replied Reason ; “Is man,” continued Fear, “ edu- 
cated, clothed, and fattened, at so much expense of 
time, labour, and money, only to be shot down like 
an old crow after all? Would not any lean, 
ignorant, ragged rascal be just as good food for 
powder, besides being a great saving to the na- 
tion ?”——“ Certainly,” replied Reason—and cer- 
tainly Reason was in the right: nobody shall per- 
suade me that I have cost myself and my mother 
so much pain, only to be exposed to the discretion 
ef a bullet—a creature that is proverbial for the 
want of discretion—a. beast that makes no distinc- 
tion of persons, and would as soon kill a prince as 
a peasant. Oh, the thing is not to be thought of; 
it is not good ; it is not fit ; it is abominable. 

With this conviction, it may be easily supposed, 
I had no violent desire for fighting, though the 
enemy were Frenchmen ; it was true, that I hearti- 
ly hated the whole race of them, but then we are 
not bound to cut the throat of every man who 
does not happen to be to our taste. And yet what 
was to be done? As a colonel of volunteers, I 
could not handsomely run away from my men and 
indeed, there was much more fear that the lean 
slaves would run away from me, for my legs car- 
ried four times the load of any given pair in the 
whole regiment, and therefore were likely to be 
four times as slow in a retreat. Then too, if by 
any extraordinary chance they should stand firm, 


rotundity of person I should be a bull’s eye to the 
target, and every gun would be aimed at me; es- 
eape would be impossible. 

Such were my reflections in the hungry interval 
between the laying of the cloth and the serving up 
of dinner, that tedious prologue which all cooks 
contrive to make as long as possible. 

This day too I thought was longer than usual; 
but at last the fish made its appearance ; it was a 
fine carp, and I-had just tasted enough to be able 
to say so much, without the imputation of rashness, 
when in bounced my cousin David with the words, 
«the enemy will attack us this evening.” 

The carp turned to wormwood in my mouth; 
never in my life had I eaten so bitter a morsel, and 
though few had ever suspected me of being a con- 
juror, yet now I had the faculty of second sight 
and of second hearing too in full perfection— 


And coming events cast their shadows before. 


I saw the glittering of the French bayonets, and 
heard the din of the French muskets, though all 
the time there was neither bayoné$ nor musket 
within five miles of the city. But evening came 
and with it came, both the one and the other, when 


my plight would not be a jot the better; with my | 
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966 THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 
by a strange perversion of things I could neither|turn leave to me my whole skin,—a necessary on 
see nor hear distinctly ; still where my safety was | article of clothing which indisputably belongs to lik 
concerned, I had a natural instinct which answered | myself, and myself only. The subject, however, en 
all the purposes of reason, and I clearly felt that it | is inexhaustible, and I must perforce leave that, as ‘e 
would never do to stay at home and receive a demi- | I left my cousin Joseph, to look after my troops of lik 
ciliary visit from the bombs and balls; for in the | heroes. "od 
first place, I reckoned that my quarter would be| With this view I set off for the North Gate, and the 
the chief point of attack; and secondly, I held | my step was as light as if I had been marching to of 
that any one’s cellar would be much more conve- | a feast, so much had my courage risen with the wenn 
nient on the present eccasion that my own attics, | certainty of a snug retreat in my cousin’s cellar.— a 
where the bullets would tumble fresh from the air. | Scarcely had I got over half the ground, when the san 
All Vienna now was in confusion,—dogs bark- | Stanger with the pale face was at my elbow. sup 
ing, children squalling, women crying, and men| ‘ We are probably going the same way,’ said the not 
swearing,—but by this time I had acquired incon- pale-face. te citi; 
ceivable presence of mind, for while every body| ‘To the walls,’ I replied in a determined tone, peri 
else was running without any definite object, [| 4d was myself almost terrified at the valour of kno 
%. knew perfectly well which way I was going.— | '™Y Own voice, In fact, I began to fear that I was liste 
ee at With more speed than I had before thought my | 9°t a coward after all, and that my courage might 7 
Dh A; legs were capable of, I posted off to the opposite lead me into some danger ; of all my fears how- ne: 
ke side of the city, on a visit to my cousin Joseph, or | © that was the most superfluous. ‘ We shall oa 
a. Tip rather to my cousin Joseph’s cellar, which at this have a dreadful night of it, [ am afraid,’ said the va 
Ph be moment was to me the dearest spot on earth. I pale-face, “ the French are terrible engineers,’— _ 
eo Be thought it, however, more civil to make himself ‘Psha!’—I was growing bolder ever mintute,— tare 
ie: the ostensible cause of my coming, in which I be- | ‘ Psha! dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.— fore 
ss lieve that I only follow the fashion of reost guests, Follow my example and be firm. eee duet 
| whose visits are, generally speaking, lessto the host |  ‘ Such a mass of flesh inay well be firm, replied vieo 
= ie than to his wine-bins. the pale-face ; ‘it is not a trifle that can shake it; oz 
ate With my cousin I found a stranger, who, by his but for a poor, meagre, lath-and-plaister devil like had 
pale face, evidently had an eye to the cellar as well the vety luck 
s bie as myself, He had on a blue-coat, and wore at pate apie he thankful to H b who 
at his side a sabre of most terrific dimensions; if it SIF, sir, be than to Heaven that you occupy Nev 
be OP had not been for the newness of his garments I | *° little space in the world ; nothing but chance toast 
‘ y ’ should have supposed him to be a poet, for he was could ever direct a ball to an object so invisible, ani 
ae ' and, if it should, the breath of the ball would knock 
ers in his hat, looked prodigiously like an eel set | YOU COWM tong Detore mom 
iB. iF up on its tail, and its head stuck with fennel. But | 7°" the r 
ee |b ' poet or not, I felt he was, like myself, a coward,— The pale-face was nettled at this remark ; he death 
a. bil and why should I be ashamed to own myself of | began te grow personal, but I had an instinctive so mi 
ie BB that numerous fraternity? Cowardice may be a| knowledge, that he was more afraid than myself, house 
1 am 't misfortune, but it cannot be a vice ; valour is as ar accordingly gave my hat the defying cock, and the b 
Mea Ge much a gift of Heaven as the genius for poetry or | S#!¢: | to get 
and if a man have it not by he| {tis your good luck that I have other and more 
OB Re will never acquire it by education; you cannot | important business on my hands, or here should be fom 
Ale. whip courage into a boy like the classics. But I} MY answer. my ge 
Jy ibe am far from thinking cowardice a vice; on the] With this I touched my sword significantly, and lary t 
ae | contrary, I deem it a virtue of the highest order, a| strutted off into another street in the hope of get- J night 
fy ae sort of necessary cement, without which society | ting rid of him. Still I had some fear that he i 
ai: i 7 would not hold together for eight-and-forty hours ; | might follow me, and did not venture to look over H& wor; 
amd if all men were Cesars, the world would be too hot | my shoulder lest his pale face should be grinning agreed 
to hold them. Nor do I at all regret that I belong} there. Thanks, however, to my guardian sain, att 
\ ve Pi to the cement of society, but rather am thankful to | and my own admirable presence ef mind, I got out Be iin, , 
' , ee dame Nature for having been so economical to me | of this troublesome business without any other in- every. 
ote’ in the article of courage ; I shall live twenty years | jury than a little ruffling of the spirits. ever s 
a the longer for her discretion on this score, and} I found my company already at their post, and enougl 
ak. twenty years of life are worth having to a man| took it into my head to muster them partly to show All thi 
Cary who eats three hundred and sixty-five good din- | my zeal for the service, and partly to lay in a stock #@ i, my 
faue ners in the course of the twelve-month, not forget-| of reputation, while it might be had at a cheap HM ny ho, 
Whe ting a suitable accompaniment of wine, ale, and | rate; so that if after my conduct should call MY HM possi) 
jae 7 brandy. Besides, I am no friend of killing any | valour in question, my present stoutness might be Stratior 
more than of being killed; let those who think | adduced in its defence. Of course, I expected tO two 
otherwise follow their own inelinations; I have} find that half my troops had forgetten to come, for BB most hi 
not the slightest objeetion to their stabbing, slash-| it was natural to suppose that the worthy souls M¥ onto, ;, 
ing, shooting, or otherwise slaying, any one, pro-| were animated by the same peaceful sentiment 45 Subject, 
vided that one be not myself; but let them in re-| their colonel; but no, there they all were, YOUNIS Bi woyiq , 
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and old, thick and thin, short and tall, resolved, 
like the Spartans at Thermopyla, te conquer or to 
erish. I thought it a pity so much good spirit 
should be suffered to cool, especially as it was 
likely there would be great occasion for it; so to 
keep up the fire, I harangued them; quoted to 
them all the heroes of antiquity, like a bead-roll 
of saints, (the schoolmaster of the regiment had 
supplied me with their names,) and was abeut to 
retreat again to my cellar, when the officers on the 
same station would compel me to take an early 
supper with them, much against my inclination ; 
not that I objected to a supper; I was too good a 
citizen for that; but my better genius kept whis- 
pering to me, ‘Go to your cousin's cellar; you 
know not what may happen.’ Would that I had 
listened to its suggestion. 


The splendid appearance of the officers, and the 
smell of the hot meats, acted very kindly en my 
nerves. There was talking and laughing and 
singing and swearing, drinking and eating, though 
no one knew whether the tables might not be 
turned, and himself be a supper for the worms be- 
fore the morning. Even I felt the cheerful in- 
fluence of the roast and boiled, and joined most 
vigorously in the patriotic toasts that followed 
rather closely on each other. In half an hour I 
had become a hero—a Bonaparte—when an un- 
lucky varlet thought proper to drink, ‘To those 
who shall fall for their native land and Emperor!’ 
Never was any thing more displaced than such a 
toast ; every eye too was directed at me, as if I 
were the destined victim, and they were drinking 
my safe journey to the other world. [rom that 
moment my courage fell like the English stocks ; 
the ringing of glasses was to me like the toHing of 
death-bells ; and the veices about me sounded like 
* many requiems. If a chair fell, I thought the 
house was coming down ; and if a door slammed, 
the bombardment had begun. Internally I vowed 
(0 get to some snug retreat with the first opportu- 
uity,-a measure which did not at all deregate 
tom my patriotism, for the city would still have 
ny good wishes ; and as to my presence, my mili- 
ary talents were not so great but that the state 
night make a shift to do without me. 


In amends for my deficiences, my brother offi- 
cers were all growing more and more valiant; they 
agreed, nem. con. that the French would not dare 
0 attack us; that they wanted troops, wanted 
ime, wanted courage, wanted ammunition, wanted 
‘very thing, in short, but the inclination ; and how- 
‘ver strong inclination may be, it is not strong 
‘nough to knock down walls of brick and mortar. 
All this was convincing, and I was convinced, that 
sy my head was convinced ; but I could not bring 
ily heart over to the same belief, though the im- 
possibility of an attack was proved to a demon- 
‘tration; nothing could be clearer, it was two and 
‘wo make four. An officer of grenadiers, with a 
ost heroic pair of whiskers, had the goodness to 
‘iter into a particular argument with me on the 
Subject, and had just proved that not a cannen 


OF VIENNA. 
struck nine, and at the first stroke it was as if hea- 
ven and earth would come together; the bombard- 
ment had really begun. ‘The whole assembly 
seemed for several minutes struck into lifeless sta- 
tues, like the king’s court in the Arabian Tale, 
each limb being fixed in its immediate attitude. 
My neighbour on the left hand had just brought a 
slice of pudding to his mouth, and there it remain- 
ed immoveable. My neighbour on the right had 
dipped his spoon into the gravy of a dish on which 
smoked a fine hare, and now it seemed as if he 
were feeding the animal that obstinately turned 
away its nose. Several! knives and forks, that had 
only arrived half way to their respective mouths, 
were fixed in air; and the jaws of my opposite 
friend, having dropped down to his breast, showed 
a cavity like the entrance to some unknown re- 
gion. The only sign of life in the assembly was 
with a lieutenant, who, when the first bomb fel 

was employed in filling his glass, and now con 

tinued the same action, while the overflowing wine 
ran about on all sides. But this state of things 
could not last long; the drums beat to arms, the 
company separated for their posts, and I set off for 
cousin Joseph’s cellar, when, as the devil would 
have it, | was met by a multitude in full tide for 
the walls. ‘T’o pass threugh them was impossible : 
I squeezed myself close to the wall, hoping that 
the stream might pass by me; but no; it seemed 
as if the crowd were come for no other earthly pur- 
pose than to carry me to my post, whither I was 
borne by simple pressure in spite of all my resist- 
ance. Here I feund my troop, their arms gleam- 
ing in the black torch-light. ‘There was no retreat- 
ing now, for one of the links shone on me most 

unmercifully, while the balls and bombs were 
whizzing like a swarm of cockchafers over our 
heads or rather over my head, for every bullet was 
directed at me—at nobody but me.—The object of 
the French seemed not so much to bombard Vien- 
na as my innocent person; and, what was still 

more extraordinary, the balls, one and all, had an 

intuitive knowledge of where I wasto be found.— 

Most willingly would I have retreated rather than 

expose my dear friends to so much danger on my 

account, for to stand near me was like standing 

near steel in a storm of lightning; but I could not 

meve ; the dense rows behind me prevented Ps 

hopes of flight, so that all [ could do was to scréw 

myself into as small a compass as possible, and trust 

the rest to Providence. 


By this time some hundreds of bullets had pas- 
sed over us without hurting any one,—a circum- 
stance attended with the most beneficial effect on 
my companions. Their courage came to them as 
the danger seemed to lessen, at which I was not at 
all surprised ; for it must be owned that nothing 
does so much injury to valour as the presence of 
danger. Some were even bold enough to talk of 
volunteering on the walls, when whiz! burst a 
bomb amongst us, and stretched several of my 
heroes on the ground. In an instant all was flight 
and confusion, and I of course felt it my duty to 


¥ould or could be fired that night, when the clock 


eall back my men to theirs ; so off I flew in pur- 
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THE SIEGE OF VIENNA. 


suit of them, running and bawling might and; storm our little fortification. Upon this, the gar- 


main, till by some accident [ found myself deposit- 
ed in an ice-cellar. Oh! I would not have ex- 
changed it for the best room in the Emperor’s pa- 
lace. I was, however, far from being at my ease, 
being crumpled up in a corner amidst women and 
children, whe were screaming, praying, scolding, 
swearing, and making a concert that only wanted 
the braying of the long-eared animal to be quite 
perfect in its kind. Some of my troops, too, had 
followed me to this place of safety, either from 
natural instinct, or because they held it incumbent 
on them to follow their leader in the paths ef ho- 
nour, even though they should happen to lead to 
an ice-cellar. Still there was a wall between me 
and danger, and I felt perfectly satisfied, though 
my crushed legs served as a seat for half a dozen 
heavy-armed grenadiers; when on a sudden, a 
dreadful crash was heard over head, and the walls 
of the cellar fairly trembled. Those who were be- 
fore me fell plump against my frontal protuber- 
anee ; those behind tumbled on my neck and shoul- 
ders; while at least twenty legs, and as many 
hands, garnished with the usual proportion of 
claws, were digging at my sides. I firmly believ- 
ed that the cellar was tumbling about us, and 
shouted thost furiously. My men answered by a 
shout of correspending vigour; with their bass 
mingled the tenors and sopranos of the women and 
children, and such a concert was raised as never 
had been heard since the siege of Troy. 


By degrees our vocalists grew weary, and at the 
end of half an hour, the boldest of the party took 
courage enough to express a hope that we were 
still living. I ventured to ask if the cellar had not 
fallen; no one in his own person had reason to 
suppose it, though each had believed his neighbour 
was not only dead, but comfortably buried without 
the assistance of a sexton. As soon however, as 
we found that all of us were safe and sound, our 
valour rose to the very top of the thermometer ; 
but it was quickly damped by the smell of smoke, 
that now crept in upon us from a thousand invi- 
sible crevices. Every nose was agreed as to the 
fact, and a little consideration told us, that we were 
sitting under a burning house, the smoke of which 
increased so much in a few minutes, that we were 
almost stified. Still no one could find in his heart 
to venture out from his snug retreat, amidst the 
shower of bullets that rained incessantly. As a 
sort of compromise between terror and prudence, 
we opened the cellar door,—an expedient that was 
not without its evils; for it not only let in the air, 
but a party of troops, sent out to recal the runa- 
ways to their posts. Necessity, says the proverb, 
is the mother of invention; I bound my red pock- 
et-handkerchief about my head, groaned piteously, 
and besought them to let me have a surgeon, and 
the fellows being tolerably drunk, my scheme suc- 
ceeded. I again began to feel myself in safety, 
when a second party appeared with an equal af- 
fection for the ice-cellar, Unfortunately there was 
no room for these new-comers, and they, fancying 
our cellar concealed a store of wine, threatened to 


rison within took up their arms; the assailants 
without did the same; and in an instant we were 
threatened with a bellum plus quam civile. What 
could be more absurd! Every shot must inevi- 
tably hit me who stood in the centre. In despair 
I cried out, ‘ Halt! I am the Colonel!’ Whether 
it was the force of my voice, or the force of sub- 
ordination, I know not, but the soldiers drew back 
without firing a single shot! At the moment | 
felt that I had achieved a victory ; I felt myself a 
real patriot ; I had by my own unassisted wit pre- 
vented a civil war, and saved my own life, as well 
as the lives of others. Truly, I began to think I 
was a hero after all, but that my valour had lain 
locked up in my heart, like the fire in a flint, and 
could only be called forth by collision. 

It was not till the break of day that the bom- 
bardment ceased, when, with proper precautions, 
I thrust my head again into the open air. All was 
quiet, except in my own ears, that still rang with 
the noises of the night. I hastened, therefore, to 
assume a military appearance, shook myself like a 
ruffied hen, cocked my hat valiantly, brought my 
sword to the proper position—it had travelled 
round to my right side ;—took the handkerchief 
from my head, coughed thrice, and by the time! 
reached my company, looked something like 4 
hero. My soldiers, too, had recovered their va- 
lour, now that there was no oecasion for it—my 
case always! just when I don’t want valour, I am 
sure to find him at my elbow; but the moment he 
is wanted, the ungrateful rascal runs away, and 
leaves me iw the lurch. This by the way though! 
Not one of my party was missing, save those who 
were wounded by the fall of the shell; all looked 
heroes, yet many who now wore most terrific faces 
smelt confoundedly of the cellar; my nose was too 
well acquainted with the smoke to be in any doubt 
about the fact; but I wisely held my tongue, and 
have ever since passed for a man of valour, and 


appellation of the Colonel. 


The waves of the sea ebb and flow in exact 
obedience to the laws of their Creator. Thus 
far they come,and no farther—they retire again 


regulated succession of effects. But, alas! the 
waves of passion and affection in the human 
breast, manifest more of the wild confusion of a 
storm, than the orderly regularity of a tide— 
grace can alone subdue them. 


| 


How. much of the natural beauties of Para- 
dise still remain in the world, although its spit 
itual character has been so awfully defaced by 
sin! But when divine grace renews the heart o! 
the fallen sinner, Paradise is regained, and much 
of its beauty restored to the soul. As this pros- 
pect is compounded of hill and dale, land and 
sea, woods and plains, all sweetly blended to- 
gether and relieving each other in the landscape; 
so do the gracious dispositions wrought in the 
soul, produce a beauty and harmony of scene ( 


which it was before a stranger. 


been known among my peaceful neighbours by the | 


to their accustomed bounds, and so maintaina | 
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Original. 
THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL W. STOCKTON. 


Shall a poor finite worm attempt t’ explain 

‘T Re breadth, the length, the depth and height of love— 
Of love divine! —the love of Christ to man ? 

How vain the task, since angel minds would fail. 
The language that this subject would require, 

Is infinite, and known by God alone. 

The glory of each letter far outshines 

The brightest orb that decks the host of heavy’ns — 
A word would fill the universe with light, 

And be an endless source of mystery. 

The triure God—upon his great white throne,— 
The father Son and Holy Ghost confer, 

And be astonish’d, Oh ye earth and heav'n, 

The glorious theme is man’s immortal bliss. 

The whole is graven on the eterna! thione, 

Mid light, beyond all light approach'd or seen. 


T’ fulfil the council of the Trinity, 

Behold the Son !—didst hear his wond’rous words ?’— 
“Within the volume of the book ’tis writ, 

And lo! I come to do thy will Oh, God. 

I will, in sinners’ stead, with human form 

And nature, bear the mghteous curse of sin, 

By bearing on my soul its weight of woe, 

And purging with my blood its stains away.” 

li heaven evuld weep, it would have drojp'd a tear. 
‘Tis love unspeakable, ‘tis heav’n’s best gift— 

Its breadth extends co-equal with the curse, 

Which would have damned eternally the soul. 

From everlasting to eternal day, 

lis length doth reach. And from the throne of God, 
To sorrow, pain and death, its wonderous depth. 

Its height runs parallel with Zion’s topless hill, 
Through all the glories of the heaven of heavens. 


But who ean tell the guilt of sin, or paint 

The nameless horrors of eternal death ? 

What saint can comprehend the eternal weight 

Of glory, which He purchas’d with His blood? 

What angel ’ere beheld the dazzling height 

From which He stoop’d, or the high power possess’d 

To tell the weight of woe He bore for man? 

Who can conceive of what God hath prepar’d 

For Fis elect, unspeakably beyond 

The most exalted bliss that angels know ? 

When these shall all be told and understood, 

We then can comprehend “ T'he Love of Christ.” 
Philadelphia, 1837. 


What a scene does eternity present! the years 
it life past—early connexions dissolved—the se- 
crets of all hearts laid open—souls saved or lost 
~—Christ, a frowning judge or a welcome Sa- 
yiour—all mistakes and errers in religion at na 
‘td—-every false foundation undermined—a 
World in flames and consumed, as though it had 
lever been—time itself no more—eternal ages 
of ages rolling on in ceaseless bliss or wo? who 
8 sufficient even to speak on these things? 

23" 


Original). 
Desultory Remarks on the Rise, Progress, &c. of 


FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 


BY CHARLES BIRD BARRETT. 


Searching for novelties is, in most instances 
searching for trifles—since things of real and 
reat importance must have been noticed be- 
ore. he sentiments we call original—and 
which we pass off for new, must be very odd 
ones ml if they occurred not to ethers, even 
long before we were in existence. Truth is old 
—and has already been described a thousand 


that in this advanced age of the world, a writer 
— subjects of the deepest interest, cannot be 
altogether original, unless he leave truth and 
nature and common sense far behind him. Of 
what recently printed treatise, theological or 
ethical, or of what sermon, warm from the lips of 
the preacher, can it be said—‘See, this is new?” 
The ablest of divines or of moralists, can do lit- 
tle more than to bring home to men’s bosoms old 
and obvious truths, by investing them in new at- 
tire, or by their powerful and engaging manner 
of stating them. 

But if the field of truth be limited and fenced 
in with impassable barriers, the field of fiction is 
boundless—and at the present time, that is ex- 
plored by a numerous, | might almost say innu- 
merable, tribe of adventurers, every one of 
whom is able to cull from it something new; that 
is, something so extravagant—so. preternatural, 
so remote from every train of sober thought, 
that it is really a novelty, and as such is admired. 

The human mind is naturally disposed to em- 


‘ bellish the narration of facts, and the delinea- 


tion of characters, by fictitious circumstances. 
|The bare and unadorned occurrences of real 
life are insufficient to fill the mind, or to gra- 
tify the imagination. There is a mixture of 
what is great, and what is little—of what is no- 
ble, and what is mean—together with an air of 
uniformity and sameness, in the ordinary events 
and characters that occur in the world; ard 
thence the affairs of common life have assumed 
a dulness and insipidity which are ill caleulat- 
ed to amuse the indolent, or fix the attention ot 
the depraved. 

It is not proposed to consider fictitious history 
under all the various forms which it hath assum- 
ed. It is intended to confine the following re- 
marks principally to that species of fictitious 
writing which has obtained the name of Ro- 
mance—and which claims our attention from the 
conspicuous figure which it makes in the literary 
history of modern times. It may be worth while 
to trace that peculiarity of manners to which 
this species of writing owed its lla te 
mark the varieties which it hath undergone, till 
it has at length settled in novel writing—the 
taste for which is so very prevalent at the pre- 
sent day. ; 

The situation of our Gothic ancestors, who 
founded the modern kingdoms of Europe, was 
peculiarly favorable to the exaggerations of fic- 
tion. After their first setthement, considerable 


time ene before any regular government 
was established. The power of the king was so 


ways, and in almost every variety of view—so- 
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limited that he scarce deserved that name.— 
Every baron erected an independency for him- 
self in his own territory—and the weak, unable 
to defend themselves, had recourse for protec- 
tion to some powerful chief in their vicinity.— 
Amid such jarring interests little harmony could 
eben w Accordingly we find that in this period 
ostilities were perpetual. Every chief depend- 
ed for safety on his own internal strength—for 
the sovereign was too weak to afford protection 
to any. 
Thus all the kingdoms of Europe were broken 
down into little dependencies, ever hostile to 
each other. Every baron shut himself in his 
castle, and retained a numerous train of depen- 
dents to support his pretentions. By these per- 
petual feuds, exercised by neighboring baruns, 
all communication between different territories 
—and even between one family and another 
was entirely suspended. All social intercourse 
was at an end—and the members of every tribe | 
were confined within the narrow limits of their 
own district. 
In this situation the inhabitants of Europe be- 
came,in a short time, absolutely unacquainted 
with the topography, the inhabitants, the man- 
ners, and transactions of foreign countries. In 
those times of anarchy and igtrance, there was 
no intercourse between distant places by tra- 
velling; occasionally, perhaps they were visited 
by astraggling pilgrim, who, on his return to his 
native land, recounted the wonders he had seen 
or the dangers he had undergone. These ac- 
counts, however, instead of conveying just no- 
tions of distant countries and their iakabitanan. 
served only to set the imagination to work— 
every check on fancy was removed—and men 
were at liberty to indulge in al! the wildness of 
a luxuriant invention. When we have become 
familiar with any thing—we perceive nothing in 
it but what is common and natural—but when 
our circumstances are such, that we can neither 
examine objects themselves, nor obtain a distinct 
account of them from others, active fancy as- 
sumes the reins—she rejects with disdain every 
thing that is natural and common, and wanders 
in the unlicensed exercise of her creative powers. 
Thus it was among our Gothic ancestors from 
the circumstances of Europe in those ages, their 
knowledge of remote countries was dark and 
confused—and the manners of the inhabitants 
altogether unknown. Imagination easily sup- 
plied this deficiency—and peopled those regions 
with monsters of her own creation—with giants 
and necromancers—with winged dragons and 
enchanted castles. And it must be admitted, 
that it is a difficult matter, at any time, to re- 
strain the fancy in forming romantic notions of 
regions of which we can only obtain an imper- 
fect and inaccurate account. It is only as coun- 
tries become known, that they cease to be the 
scene of romance. Modern discoveries have 
furnished us with a knowledge of the face of our 
lobe, that scarce a mountain or a desert is now 
eft for the habitation of a giant or a magician. 
Those cireumstances, joined to the political 
state of Europe, in the fark ages, gave rise to 
the institution of chivalry—which, as it consti- 
tutes the very soul of romance, deserves our at- 
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tion peculiar to modern times—and it was for 
many ages the favourite occupation of our an- 
cestors. From the absolute want of civil go- 
vernment, the kingdoms of Europe were at this 
period involved in anarchy. ‘There was no re- 
gular administration of justice—the strong op- 
ressed the weak, and committed mutual hosti- 
ities on each other. In this situation of affairs, 
an association of men stood forth, each of whom 
professed by his single arm to protect the inno- 
cent and detenceless—to relieve the oppressed— 
and to give a check to brutal violence. Such 
were the honorable motives which gave rise to 
knight-errantry—the most distinguished species 
of chivalry. This profession possessed, besides, 
many peculiar charms, To visit distant countries, 
to search after singular adventures—to carry off 
the palm of victory—and to be celebrated in the 
legendary tale, were incitements sufficient to 
‘overcome the love of ease, or the apprehension 
of danger. This institution, from a variety of 
circumstances, prevailed in Europe for many 
centuries, and its influence was so unrversal as 
to give a peculiar cast to the manners of the 
times. Gallantry was the offspring of chivalry : 
whoever aspired to the honours of Knighthood, 
devoted himself to the service of some fair lady, 
whose favor he hoped to gain by the splendor of 
his achievements; it was only after going through 
a leng probation, and meeting with a variety ot 
adventures, that he could pretend to obtain her 
graces. Thus a code of manners was formed 
peculiarly favorable to fictitious history. Every 
minstrel found a hero for the subject of his le- 
gend—and adventures abounded to embellish 
the pages of romance. 

In the eleventh century an event took place, 
which contributed, above every thing else, to en- 
large thesphere of romance. The event to which 
| refer was the expedition of the princes of Eu- 


rope to the East, for the recovery of Palestine 
from the Saracens. The Crusades opened a 
new scene to Europe. When the barbarians ot 
the West beheld the superb structures of Con- 
stantinople, they imagined that they had been 
constructed by beings superior to man—they 
were lost in wonder and astonisliment at the dis 
plays of Oriental magnificence—and their imag}- 
nations led them to suppose that they stood upon 
enchanted ground. Hitherto confined toa nar- 
row territory, and unaccustomed to observe the 
illustrious productions of human art, their minds 
were filled with enthusiasm by the scenes and 
objects which they beheld. The object of their 


were such as must have affected the imagina- 
tions of Christians in a very peculiar mapner— 
the battles which they fought—the strange peo- 
ple whom they encountered, were all cir- 
cumstances well calculated to heat the imag) 
nation, and to hinder the mind from regarding 
those events in the light ef common occurrences. 
W hen the adventurers returned to Europe, they 
naturally described their expeditions in all the 
exaggerated colors of an over-heated fancy: and 
if ever traveller hada right to embellish his nar- 
ration, and 


“Speak of Cannibals, that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 


tention on this occasion. Chivalry is an institu- 


Do grow beneath their shoulders,”—— 


expedition, and the stage on which they acted. J 
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surely this was an occasion to excuse such fa- | any degree of refinement—we may trace ims 
bles. Every circumstance favored the license | error of vitiated taste—it is sufficiently marked 
of fancy—the distance of the scene of action— | by forced conceit, affected humor, and a re- 
the difference of manner—and custom—and lish of beauties entirely foreign to nature and 


arts, and even of the face of nature: what ima- | common sense. 


gination is so cold as not to be inflamed, in con- 
templating a field so rich in materials of fiction? 
Perhaps, since the world began, there has not 
been a period so fertile in subjects for romance, 
as the few centuries during which these expedi- 
tions continued. The Crusades not only furnish- 
ed subjects for fiction, but also increased the 
machinery of romance. The Genii and Fairies 
of the East were introduced into Europe, and in- 
corporated with the gloomy mythology of the 
Scandinavians. The flowery and ornamented 


This period, in England, may 
be fixed about the time of Charles II. and 
in France it immediately preceded that glo- 
rious blaze of science that shone forth under 
Louis XIV. It was about this period that ro- 
mance writing assumed a new aspect. The 
machinery and fable of the ancients were 
indeed laid aside—but though dragons, and 
giants, and necromancers, and enchanted cas- 
tles were no more, the deviations from nature 
and truth were no less wide than formerly. In- 
stead of the hero encountering some monstreus 


manner of the Orientals was imitated—and from | giant, or delivering some fair captive trom an 
this period we recognise in our compositions | enchanted castle—now it was some mighty 
prince, who, struck with the peerless beauty of 


something of the taste and style of the Arabian 
romancers. 

Before the crusades, the subjects of romance 
were few—but compositions of this description 
were not unknown. For a considerable time 
previous to this period, Charlemagne and his 
peers furnished the subject of the legend in 
France—and the achievement of Arthur and his 
knights formed the favorite subject of fable 


some cruel shepherdess had laid aside their 
robes--and wandered disconsolate through woods 
and wilds, complaining to rocks and trees of the 
indifference of the haughty fair. After roaming 
about for years in this piteous style—bending 
the rugged oak with his sorrows—and swelling 
the river with his tears, our hero at length meets 
his mistress on the margin of some chrystal 


among our British ancestors. But after the cru- | stream—-her heart relents at the recital of his 
sades, the field was widely enlarged: the heroes woes—and she condescends to approve his pas- 
of the crusades, after these expeditions had ceas- | sion. | 


ed, found themselves imcapable ef applying 
themselves to the gentle arts of peace—arms 
were their sole delight—and they indulged their 
passion in the adventures of knight-errantry. 
These were circumstances favorable to fiction 
—ner did the wits of those times fail to take ad- 
vantage of them. 


historian, to record the warlike achievements of 
the family, and at the same time, to amuse him 
with the romantic legend in the intervals of war, 
orof hunting. In England these were called 
minstrels—and it is to them that we owe the ear- 
liest productions of romance. The institution 
was general. Scotland also had her minstrels, 
who introduced the taste for fiction—and they 
assumed the venerable title of bards. But, alas! 
they were not the bards whose memory were so 
dear to the tuneful Ossian—they were not the 
bards who ere while descended from their airy 
halls, to console him “in the grey years of his 
age.” The spirits of Ossian, Carril, and Ullin 
had fled—they heard not the invocations of this 
spurious race—nor inspired them with the sim- 


ple beauties of song; they were left to the mon- 


sters of their own irregular imagination—and 
they are easily distinguished from the bards of 
better times, by their wild conceits, and unna- 
tural fictions. 

This appears to me to have been the origin 
and first stage of romantic fiction—it will be an 
easy task to trace it through its subsequent 
changes. 

When nations begin to emerge from barbarity 
and ignorance—in the first dawn of polite lite- 
rature—and before it has reached its highest lus- 
tre—we may distinguish a period in the literary 
history of every people, which is characterised 
by afalse and unnatural taste in the fine arts.— 
4n the history of all nations who have arrived at 


It is well known, that in the 


feudal countries every baron retained a poet or divided the spoils of Rome, converted into whin- 


| 


In these notable productions, nature and pro- 
bability are wholly disregarded—and fortune 
and accidents produce events no less strange 
than the enchanters of previous times. No re- 
gard is paid to charaeter or design. We are 


astonished to find the “Great Triumvirate,” who 


ing lovers, whose highest ambition it is, to gain 
a place in the affections of the fair Cleopatra. 


The stern Brutus gives way to the sighs of a 


lover—he forgets his country—and her wrongs 
—and Cesar’s ambition, and is only emulous to 
obtain a gracious regard from the lovely Par- 
thenia. | 


But notwithstanding the great pains that have 
been taken in many hundred late novels, to give 
a turn and a variety to love aflairs, by every 
mode of cross purposes, and hair-breadth es- 
capes, there must be a termination even to these 
—and the common adventures of novels were 
actually becoming as insipid as the progress ot 
real life—when a bold and successful effort was 
made to enliven these narratives—by a certain 
proportion of murders, ghosts, dead bodies, ske- 
letons, old castles, and damp dungeons. Hap- 
pily for those who are tired with themselves and 
all around them, this attempt produced a num- 
ber of imitators—and we now rarely see a work 
of this class, that is not entirely compounded of 
the materials above enumerated. 


Murder is certainly a very fruitful topic: it 
can be contrived in such a variety of shapes and 
forms—and if once we return to the ancient be- 
lief in ghosts, hobgoblins et cetera, it is incre- 
dible with what ease we may increase our stoek 
of personages—for every one mentioned in the 
book may have a ghost—and, living or dead, we 
may in this way exactly double our amusement. 
Wecan truly say 
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— —" The times have been, 
That- ~when the brains were out—the man would die, 
And there an end: but now they rise again, 

With twen’y mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stovuls.” 
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fruit of genius, or of hair-brained folly—whether 
it has the stamp of learning, or proceeds from 
the pen of conceited ignorance—whether it 
sketches real life, or outstrips the extravagance 
of bedlam itself:—if the thing be new, it is ear- 


And surely it is no wonder if our timid females | nestly sought for and read with eagerness. 


are “ pushed from their stools,’ in reading the 


And where lies the harm? Not in the nature 


“ herrid, barbarous, and bloody murders,” that | of this species of writing, for it is not censurable 


are now served up for their amusement. 


‘in itself. We have the highest of all authority 


Amusement! did I say? yes—certainly, for their | for the use of Parables—they have been made 
AMUSEMENT. This is the most favorable conjec- | the vehicle for conveying moral truth in the 


ture—for surely it never could have entered into 
the brain of any writer of this description,that our 
charming ladies wanted instruction how to com- 
mit murders. Amusement it therefore must be 
—and certainly is amusement—of a very singu- 
lar kind—such as appears to me to be iscompa- 
tible with tenderness of frame, or purity of mind. 
What would we think, if a lady who had the 
command of an extensive library, should search 
the indexes, and reject every page but that 
which contained anaccount of a murder? A ques- 
tion then very naturally arises—* W hy are works 
composed principally of murders, considered as 
most certain of being perused?” The answer to 
this question I shall leave to my readers, and 
content myself with hoping that the present 
fashion—like all departure from nature and 
common sense—will have a short reign. 

Still 1 must revert to my original thought— 
that a mistaken notion of the dulness and insipi- 
dity of real lite, so often sends us for relief to 
the regions of fiction—and if we go there merely 
upon the principle of amusement, we shall de- 
rive no disadvantage from perusing the most 
classical productions of this description: but be- 
yond that, I suspect we shall be often deluded by 
estimates of human life and happiness, that are 
calculated upon false foundations. The days of 
youth are certainly days of curiosity—and if 
that be directed to proper objects around us, we 
shall not find that 4 life is so devoid of inte- 
rest as we imagined—or, that there is any neces- 
sity for relieving our minds by fabulous narra- 
tives. The page of history—to him whose mind 
has not been enervated by a course of superfi- 
cial reading—will contain more variety and en- 
tertainment than the utmost stretch of fiction 
could have produced—and we shall have the su- 
perior satisfaction, in reflecting, that the instruc- 
tion we receive is well-grounded—and that the 
events which surprise us, are always true—or at 
least probable. Where they are of a doubtful 
appearance, the historian’s suspicions prevent 
our being deceived. This—added to an atten- 
tive observation of the scenes around us—will 
store our minds with reflections of an infinite 
variety—and of far greater utility than are to be 
derived from the wild narratives of the imagina- 
tion—and we shall soon be enabled to conclude, 
upon the surest ground, that he to whem real life 
appears dull—must himself be of dull capacity. 

ut it is a lamentable fact, that of late years 
works of no other description are read with so 
much eagerness by the American youth of both 
sexes, as novels, or narratives of feigned inci- 
dents, characters and scenery—for though they 
seldom tempt to a second reading, they seldom 
fail of being read once. In this respect, it makes 
very little difference whether a novel be the 


| 


most cogent and captivating, and at the same 
time the most inoffensive manner. Apologues 
and fables are worthy of praise rather than blame 
if framed with ingenuity, and made of manifest 
tendency to promote good morals. And the 
same may be said of the species of writing that 
goes under the denomination of novels:—it 1s not 
censurable as a species of composition, but as a 
species of composition that has been generally 
and deplorably perverted by misuse. It is not 
to be denied that a novel may be so fashioned b 

well-directed talent,as to blend amusement wit 

instruction—entertainment with the moral im- 
provement of the mind: nor is it to be affirmed 
that there are no instances of this happy combi- 
nation—s3ome there are, comparatively 
very few. But the harm of novel-reading— 
carried to the extent of extravagance,to,which 
the present age has carried it—lies partly at 
least in the following particulars—which my li- 
mits will allow me but barely to mention. 

Passing over the baser variety of novels, as 
such as have a direct tendency to deprave the 
mind and the heart, it may be confidently af- 
firmed that the generality ef the remaining va- 
riety, though they profess to have a moral ten- 
dency, do in no measure inculcate pure chrs- 
tian morals, but those of a spurious kind: the 
standard of their morality being very little 
higher—if any—than that of the bighest order of 
the pagan school. 

There is always danger—especially as regards 
youth—of cultivating the imagination too much, 
and the more solid faculties of our nature too 
little—and it is the nature of most novels to pro- 
duce this effect: they expand and stretch the 
imagination without informing the understand- 
maturing the judgment. 
| The pictures of lite given in works of fiction, 
are not usually those of common, but of high life 
—and can be therefore of no practical use at all 
to persons who are not destined to move in the 
higher circles of society: om the other hand, 
they tend to sophisticate their manners as well 
as their morals—the manners of Dukes and 
Duchesses being widely remote from what 
should be the manners of plain men and women. 

Novel readers—unless gifted with a more than 
ordinary fund of sound sense—are liable to 
merge imperceptibly into a romantic habit of 
thin ng. and to cherish extravagant expecta- 
tions. Finding inthe works they are accustom- 
ed to peruse a series of preternatural events— 
astonishing effects, produced without even 4 
shadow of cause—persons suddenly raised, as by 
magic, from the extreme of peverty to boundless 
opulence and loftiness of rank :—finding in the 
books which they con over by day, and through 


the vigils of the night, a perpetual recurrence o! 
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IMPERTINENT INTERFERENCE—THE SOUTH WIND—SUNBEAMS. 


such unearthly scenery, described in glowing | scream directly under my window. I awoke, 


language—it is no wonder that they cherish pre- 
posterous hopes—nor is it a wonder if they be- 
come disgusted with the homely scenes and oc- 
cupations of ordinary life—and look with con- 
tempt upon every situation, and enjoyment, or 
connexion, that is actually attainable by them. 

If novels have the good effect of beguiling the 
yeung into a passion for reading—they have 
also, not unfrequently, the bad effect of so ener- 
vating their minds, that there is left them neither 
industry nor relish for sober history, nor for any 
thing else that requires the labor of their under- 
standings and judgments. 


. Moreover, this kind of reading has a tendency 

td vitiate the taste, as well in regard to style 
astentiment. The readers of novels--they who 
read them promiscuously or without selection, 
are accustomed to a style nauseously sweet or 
rapidly towering—consisting of spangled heaps 
of words and images which destroy the sense— 
where any sense there is. Thus accustomed, 
their feelings are no less repugnant to plain sober 
language than to plain sober sense. 


Finally, it may perhaps be useful to remark, 
that although novel reading is so fascinatin 
that the more the appetite is fed, the more it 
craves, yet there is an easy way of releasing 
one’s self from this sort of thraldom. I have 
seen it stated somewhere of a gentleman who 
had become so completely in the power of this 
fascination, that if he took a novel in his hand he 
needs must read it through—no matter what else 
demanded his time and attention. At length he 
became alarmed—-and luckily hit upon’ the fol- 
lowing expedient. Whenever a recent novel 
n him, he turned to the last 
pages and read the catastrophe,—it never fail- 
ed to break the charm. 


IMPERTINENT INTERFERENCE. 

‘Imever before noticed this cruel temper of 
yours, Edward,’ said Sophia Willard to the youth 
who sat beside her on the sward. : 

‘I am not cruel,’ said Edward. 

‘Then there is some strange cause for your anti- 
pathy to that rooster,’ said she, ‘I have seen you 
pursue that poor animal and drive it from the 
premises more than once.’ 

‘IT cannot endure to hear him crow—I will 
not suffer his clamour,’ said Edward impatiently. 
‘Why not, Edward? I desire an explanation.’ 

‘It matters not,’ said he--‘I have a reason.’ 

‘Then I insist on knowing the reason.’ 

‘Do you insist, Sophia,’ said he, ‘ well, then, 
1 musttell you. Although our acquaintance has 
been of short standing, yet | dreamed, the other 
yen that we sat very close to each other.— 
| thought that my arm encircled your waist, and 
yours was around my neck. I thought that—nay 
hear me out—I thought that your rosy lips, were 
presented for a kiss, and that I, trembling with 
transport was about imprinting a seal of affection 
upon them. My lips were within an inch of 
yours--|I had already inhaled your balmy breath. 
My pulse throbbed violently as our lips came in 
contact—no, they did not quite touch ; for at 
that very instant yoo pestiferous rooster set up a 
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and the illusion vanished. 1 lost a boon more 
highly prized than thediadem of a prince. Now 
how do you think I can forgive that meddling 
rooster!"’ 


Sophia raised her half-shut violet eyes tothe 
flattering youth, and extended her small white 
hand in token of her ag ome That hand was 
not relinquished until Edward had gained a so- 
lemn promise that it should be his own. 


Original. 
THE SOUTH WIND. 


From the fields of the sunny south afar, 

Thou hast come, thou hast come in thy airborne car; 

From the cassia grove, from myrtle bowers, 

From myrrhime shrubbery and spicy flowers ; 

Where the fragrant citron and orange bough 

With their golden fruits are bending low, 

Where the reddening grapes like rubies swell, 

On the leafy elm in the vine clad dell,-- 

Thou hast come with thy eye and thy aspect calm, 

Thy cheek of health and thy breath of balm, 

Thou hast come and the fields around rejoice, 

And the mountains echo their joyful voice, 

And shrubs and flowers deck the wide sward green, 

W heresoe’er thy velvet foot has been. 

Thy hand has uncurled to the genial breeze 

The folded leaves of the forest trees, 

And hollowed the cup of the violet blue, 

For the sylph’s soft nectar the star-formed dew, 

Thou hast stained with rainbow dyes in the west, 

The clouds that contain the sun’s bright rest, 

When he sinks to the purple couch that glows 

In the coral caves of his soft repose. 

Thou hast silvered the edge of the feathery spray 

That floats on the stream at the dawn of day— 

On the glassy sea, through the earth, through air, 

Thy balm and thy freshness are every where. 
N.C. B. 


THE SUNBEAMS. 


How sharp those beams are in the tree !—how fresh 
And how unbiunted ! As when first they sang 
Through sable air, and into orbed gold 

Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 
Is there; nor of the mists of all the wets 

Ot air and ocean; but how straight they come! 
What arrows of thin diamond, needle-sharp! 

W hat visible immortality, warm from Heaven, 
Untired through space, new-born throughout all time, 
And though as fierce as will, as soft as love! 

How can they come so far, and come so strong, 
And yet alight with such a loving ease? 

Manifest love are they, and early at work, 
Unscornful, universal, beautiful : 

And now, this moment, while I write, are flooding 
The ocean fluods with light, in which the whales 
Lift warm their island-backs ; and cherishing 

My buds here in the window, soft as thought. 
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974 THE TEMPTER. 


THE TEMPTER. 
A Tale of Jerusalem. 


BY T. S&S. COYNE, 


It was fast approaching the eleventh hour ; the 
busy hum of the Holy City had sunk into compara- 
tive stillness, and, save some straggling wayfarers, 
and field labourers returning from their daily toil, 
few passengers were to be seen in the streets of Je- 
rusalem. One middle-aged man alone kept his 
seat in the Water Gate, looking with placid smile 
along the rugged road which led down to the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat: a silver gerah was held be- 
tween his fingers, as in the act of giving an alms; 
but for some minutes no object appeared on whom 
it might properly be bestowed. He rose from his 
seat, and gathering his flowing robe around him, 
was preparing to depart, when the figure of an 
aged man tottering slowly up the steep, arrested his 
attention. The old man was meanly clad; and, as 
he leant feebly on his staff, to take breath after his 
toilsome ascent, his glance rested upon the person 
ef the sage Rabbi Abimelech, for it was he who sat 
in the gate distributing his daily alms to the poor, 
the hungry, and the wayfarer. 

“The Lord direct thy goings out and thy com- 
ings in,” said the Rabbi, with a self-satisfied smile, 
dropping the coin into the extended palm of the 
stranger. “Lo! I have tarried from the ninth 
hour, until the towers and pinnacles of the Temple 


have thrown their dark shadows across the brook of 


Cedron, even unto the base of the Mount of Olives, 
to bestow this last gerah of forty in an alms, ac- 
cording to a vow which I made last Pentecost, and 
behold thou art here to reeeive it.” 


“Precious is the gift which cometh from the 
heart, more precious than the Arabian frankincense, 
and sweeter than the rich honey of Hebron. If I 
might know my lord’s name, my heart would not 
forget it when I lift up my voice in prayer to the 
Ruler of Israel,” said the stranger respectfully. 

“T am called the Rabbi Abimelech.” 

“He whom men term ‘the sinless !—whose 
voice is as the neighing of a war-horse in the Tem- 
ple—whose works are the works of righteousness 
—who clothes the naked, feeds the hungry, and 
gives alms of the tenth part of his substance?” 
asked the stranger. 


“ The same,” answered the self-glorified Rabbi; 
“and now, let me pray of thee thy name, and in 
what city thou art a dweller ?”’ 

“ Alas!” answered the stranger, “I am as a re- 
proach to my kinkred, and my name is a defile- 
ment to the lips of an Israelite.” | 


“ Unfortunate man! in what hast thou offended 
against the law ?” 


“In this thing have I offended. Behold, I went 
forth at the last vintage season into the vineyards, 
and the vintagers were pressing the grapes in the 
wine-presses and the red wine of Lebanon—and, 
being weary with the toil and heat of the day, I 
was tempted, and in foolishness I did drink of the 


wine, which should have been an abomination unto 
me, seeing that I am a Nazarite from my youth.” 
The scrupulous Rabbi shrank from the degraded 
Israelite as from a tainted leper, and elevating his 
brow, said with a sanctimonious air, “ The way of 
the wise man is pleasant, but the feet of the fool 
treadeth in the mire.” 

“Stop,” said the stranger, as the Rabbi was de- 
parting. “Is it not also said that ‘the vainglorious 
man shall fall in the snares of his own proud heart?’ 
Rabbi Abimelech, thy life has been righteous, but 
fire hath not yet tried, nor water purified thee. See 
that thou stand fast when the time cometh.” 

At these words the stranger, with more alertness 
than his seeming feebleness indicated, turned into 
an obscure street, while Abimelech, pondering on 
the warning of the strange man, took his way to- 
wards his own dwelling. On reaching his house 
Abimelech retired to his own chamber. It was a 
small closet or oratory on the house-top, furnished 
in a style of simplicity approaching to rudeness, 
and its cold cheerless appearance was increased by 
the dim twilight. There was still, however, suff- 
cient light for Abimelech to distinguish a female 
figure standing in a thoughtful attitude in the cen- 
tre of the apartment. A rich mellow ray fell upon 
her shape, which exceeded in height the usual 
standard of her sex, but was so exquisitely propor- 
tioned as to convey only an idea of graceful dignity 
to the beholder. Her eye, as she turned it upon 
Abimelech, seemed dark and lustrous, and her smile 
was as a sunbeam upon the bosom of the still wa- 
ters. The Rabbi stood motionless, for he never be- 
fore had beheld so much beauty; a new pulse stirred 
in his bosom, and an unusual fire burned in his 
veins. At length he found words to express his 
admiration and astonishment. “Fair damsel,” 
cried he, “thy visit is unforeseen; but thou art 
more welcome te my chamber than the pleasant 
odour of the yeung vines in the spring season.” 


“T am,” said the abashed intruder, while a rose- 
ate blush overspread the marble whiteness of her 
soft cheek and lofty brow, “I am, as you may per- 
ceive, a stranger and a gentile, unworthy to come 
beneath the roof of the far-famed Rabbi Abime- 
lech, the words of whose lips are wisdom, and 
whose precepts are as pearls ef great price. Never- 
theless, let thy handmaiden find favour in thy sight, 
and turn aside, I pray thee, unto my lodgings, which 
are nigh at hand, and let the handmaiden rejoice 
in the light of thy countenance, and in the sweet 
sound of thy voice.” 


The Rabbi, though surprised at this novel ad- 
dress, felt a strange sensation thrill threugh his 
frame. Gazing upon the lovely speaker, his reso- 
lution began to waver, and, almost uncensciously, 
he permitted himself to be led out by his unknown 
visiter. Proceeding at a rapid paee towards the 
western quarter of the city, they at length stopped 
before a heuse of handsome exterior, but which 
Abimelech could not remember ever having seen 
before. A single tap at the door caused it to open. 
and the Rabbi, still following his mysterious con- 


ductor, entered a hall, feebly lighted with a single 
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THE TEMPTER. 


lamp! Here she motioned him to remain for a short 
time, and disappearing through a passage, the Rabbi 
was left alone to meditate upon the strange adven- 
ture in which he was engaged. But he had little 
time allowed him for reflection, ere the heavy folds 
of a curtain, which overhung a small door, were 
partially withdrawn, and a fair hand, and sweet, 
soft voice, invited him to enter. He approached, 
lifted up the curtain, and beheld asuperbly furnish- 
ed apartment, lit with silver lamps, fed with the 
perfumed oil of Samaria. Mirrors of polished me- 
tal hung around the room, while, on a low couch, 
sat, or rather reclined, the beautiful stranger, whose 
charms now shone with a splendour far surpassing 
any thing the Rabbi could imagine of mortal mould. 
He essayed to speak, but the words dwelt upon his 
lips. She beckoned him to take a seat beside her. 
He obeyed tremblingly; but the gentle, assuring 
smile which she cast upon him, at once banished 
his timidity, and he suffered his eyes to wander in 
unrestrained freedom over those voluptuous beau- 
ties till the sight became painful from extreme de- 
light. A female attendant spread before them a 


light but luxurious repast of fresh and dried fruits, |- 


srapes, figs, apricots, olives, promegranates, and 
dates, interspersed with pots of pure honey, rose 
cakes of Damascus, and bananas of Rosetta; with 
Egyptian syrup, and crystal vases, in which the 
rich wine of Helbon sparkled with tempting bril- 
lancy. 

se Fairest of the daughters of men, may I crave 
thy name, and that of thy father’s house?” said the 
Rabbi, addressing his unknown companion. 

“ My name is Zorah,” replied the damsel. “ My 
father is ef the children of Ishmael, an abider in 
the desert; the fame of the sage Abimelech has 
reached unto the farther borders of the wilderness, 
and behold, the heart of thy handmaiden was mov- 
ed to see the man whose wisdom all nations spake.” 

“Lovely Zorah!” exclaimed the enamoured sage, 
“my wisdom is become as withered grass before thy 
beauty, and the strength of my heart as dew in the 
consuming light of thine eyes. Suffer me, there- 
fore, to be unto thee even as Boaz was unto Ruth, 
and to love thee with the love wherewith Jacob 
loved Rachel.” 


Zorah smiled at the earnestness with which these 
words were uttered, and filling the cup, presented 
it to the delighted Rabbi, who instinctively shrank 
from the dangerous libation ; but Zorah would not 
be denied. 

“Urge me not, fair damsel,” said he. “TI have 
a vow against the juice of the vine until next new 
moon.” 


Zorah’s countenance fell, and the big tear hung 
trembling on her dark eyes’ silken lash. Abime- 
lech, torn with conflicting passions, passed his arm 
around her waist, and drew her unresistingly to his 
vosom; he felt the quick pulses of her heart throb 
against his—her warm sighs were upon his cheek, 
and the perfumed wine-cup at his lips ;—human 
strength could resist no longer,—he seized the cup 
with desperate hands, and at a single draught quaf- 
ted it to the bottom. His vow was broken, and 


plexed and spake not, till Zorah inquired, in a care- 
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having nothing farther to hope or fear, draught fol- 
lowed draught in quick succession, till his flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes bore evidence that he was 
no longer under the dominion of reason. 

“ Zorah, my beautiful Zorah!” cried he, “my 
love for thee is as the love which floods cannot 
quench, nor many waters drown. Thou art the 
light of mine eyes—I cannot part from thee; let us, 
therefore, flee unto thy father’s tents, even unto the 
wilderness as unto a city of refuge.” 

“Ah! my lord, thy servant hath neither gold nor 
silver to bear the charge. Could we live like the 
raven or the stork of the desert?” 
This objection had not struck Abimelech before ; 
he was rich himself, but he could not immediately 
convert his possessions into money, and his passion 
was too violent to admit delay. He seemed per- 


less manner, if his next-door neighbour was not 
the rich publican, Aaron Ben Rabiat. 
“Tt is even so,’ replied the Rabbi, still musing. 
“ And he hath, I am told, coffers filled with she- 
kels of pure silver ?” 
“Tt is said so.” 
“ And shekels of gold, and pots of double Mac- 
cabees, and precious stones, pearls, and sardonyx, 
and carbuncles, more costly than the jewels of the 
high-priest’s breast plate ?” 
“Hah!” exclaimed Abimelech, as if a sudden 
ray of light had darted across his mind: “ speak 
on.” 
“Aaron Ben Rabiat is stricken in years and 
liveth alone,—riches are to him as the dust of the 
earth,—there is a private way from thy house into 
his.’ 
“Stop, stop!” cried the agitated man, grasping 
the arm of the tempter convulsively. “ What 
wouldst thou? Shall I peril my soul in this thing? 
Zorah! Zorah! Thy words are pleasant to my 
ears as the murmurs of falling waters in the de- 
sert, but the bitterness of Marah, even the bitter- 
ness of death, is in their taste :—neverless, in this 
also I will obey thee.” 


“ Go about it, then, instantly,” said Zorah, ris- 
ing; “thou knowest the private passage into the 
eld miser’s chamber. Take this weapen—thou 
mayest need it,—and when thou hast secured the 
treasure, return quickly hither, and all things shall 
be ready for our flight.” 


Abimelech, whose scruples had by this time com- 
pletely vanished, was no less eager than his impe- 
tuous mistress to accomplish the deed; he ran with 
incredible speed through the now silent streets, and 
quickly reached his own dwelling. Lighting a 
small lamp, he entered a private passage, which in 
times of danger had been contrived between the 
two houses, and in a few moments found himself 
in the strong chamber of Aaron Ben Rabiat. 

Around him lay coffers filled with gold and silver 
coins, and caskets charged with precious stones, 
that trembled with various but incessant lustre in 
the sickly beams of the lamp he bore. He had 
raised one jewel box to his eyes, to examine it 


more closely, when, slipping from his fingers, it feli 
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to the floor with a loud crash, and the next moment 
the alarmed miser rushed into the apartment. See- 
ing astranger, at such an heur, in the sanctuary of 
the god of his idolatry, he uttered a piercing 
scream, and throwing himself upon the robber, 
grappled him with almost supernatural strength.— 
Vainly did Abimelech endeavour to escape from 
the old man’s grasp, or to still his screams: every 
moment increased his danger; he heard the steps of 
persons ascending the stairs: not an instant was to 
be lost; the dagger which Zorah had given him 
was in his girdle; he drew it, and plunged it into 
the heart of the old man. A piercing shriek rung 
through the chamber, and the unfortunate Aaron 
Ben Rabiat fell lifeless on the floor. Instead of pro- 
viding for his safety, the guilty Rabbi stood petrified 
with horror over the quivering body of his victim, 
watching the life-stream welling from his side in a 
bubbling tide. When the persons attracted by the 
publican’s screams entered the room, he made no 
attempt to escape, but surrendered himself quietly 
into their hands. He was instantly hurried to pri- 
son, and, amidst the revilings of the crowd, was 
plunged into a dark noisome dungeon, to await the 
public ignomy of a tria! on the following day, in 
the sight of that people before whom he had set 
himself up as an example of righteousness. Dash- 
ing himself on the earth, he lay writhing in bitter 
agony, cursing the hour of his birth and the fatal 
madness which had led his steps from the paths of 
virtue; when suddenly a ray of light illuminated 
his prison—he looked up—it was Zorah. Her 
eyes’ dark orbs still shone with undiminished lustre; 
but there was in the proud smile which curled her 
elevated lip an expression of demoniac triumph, 
which chilled the Rabbi’s blood. Hiding his face 
in his robe, he exclaimed : 

“False tempter, begone. I have done thy bid- 
ding—and lo! innocent blood is upon my hands. 
I am broken and trodden under foot like a defiled 
thing. ‘The cup of my pride has been filled with 
gall. Depart, therefore, I pray thee, lest in the bit- 
terness of my wrath I curse thee also.” 

«“ Rabbi Abimelech, it is said, “The vain-glorious 
man shall fall in the snares of his own heart.’ The 
time hath come,and thou could’st not stand fast.” 

“ Racca! art thou there?’ shouted Abimelech, 
as he recognised in the speaker the voice of the 
mendicant to whom he had given alms at the Wa- 
ter Gate the previous evening. Burning with rage, 
he seized the prophet of evil by the throat; but the 
strength of the old man far exceeded his own, and 
he flung him to the earth with a violence that shook 
his frame. Starting up he beheld, not the old beg- 
gar of the Water Gate, nor the tempter Zorah. He 
was alone, not in the dungeon of a prison, but in 
his little chamber, with a yellow harvest moon 
streaming through the lattice. Several minutes 
elapsed before he could convince himself that the 
horrors he had undergone were but the airy paint- 
ing of a dream, and then, prostrating himself on 
the ground, he exclaimed, in the fullness of his 
heart, “It is a lesson from the Lord—I was proud 
of my own strength, and when the trial came I was 
delivered to the Evil One.” 


EXTRACT FROM A TRANSLATION, 


From that day forth the Rabbi Abimelech walk. 
ed in the paths of humility. He had experienced 
the dangers of self-confidence, and he learned to 
pity rather than condemn those who, like himself, 
had fallen in the struggle with The Tempter. 


Original. 


EXTRACT FROM A TRANSLATION 
OF IST SATIRE, HORACE. 


BY E. Cc. JANES, 


Pray tell, how happens it Mecwnas dear, 

None live contented with the station here, 
Which either chance may in their way have thrown, 
Or reason chosen—praising theirs alone, 

Whose each employment, differs from their own; 
“Oh happy merchant !” here exclaims in tears 
The veteran soldier, now oppressed with years, 
With limbs enfeebled, and with wasted strength, 
Worn out by mere excess of toil at length: 

The merchant, on the other hand, his ship 

Tost by the fierce south wind upon the deep, 
“Sure, warlare, is to be prefered to this, 
Suspense, anxiety, and wretchedness, 

The reasons plain—th’ engagement is began, 
And scarce indeed hath one brief moment flown; 
E’er ’tis decided what my fate maybe, 

A speedy death, or joyful victory,” 

Praised by the lawyer, is the farmer’s state, 

The urgent client knocking at his gate ; 
Disturbing with the cock, his snug repose, 

And thus increase his catalogue of woes, 

And now but listen to the piteous tale 

Of him, who forced to answer given bail, 

For town, and town affairs, his farm must leave; 
“ By Jupiter I verily believe, 

That they who nearer court reside, possess, 
(And they alone forsooth) true happiness,” 

Such instances however to detail, 

The eternal talker Fabius would fail, 

Lest, then, perchance, your humble muse offend, 
By keeping in suspense, I pray attend 

Unto what final issue, I will bring 

The subject, I have undertook to sing, 

Suppose we their sincerity to test, 

Some god should say, I grant you your request, 
Thy office, merchant, to the soldier yield, 

Go and endure the hardships of the field, 

Now let the rustic a civ_lian be ; 

And be his station lawyer filled by thee, 
Changed be each avocation for another, 

Tread ye this path in life, and ye the other, 
Why halt they thus; unwilling to possess 

What was considered real happiness!! 

Distend thy cheeks in ire, O Father Jove, 

Such instability as this, reprove. 

Far too indulgent heretofore, declare, 

That thou no longer, lend’st a ready ear, 

To every foolish whim, and childish prayer, 
And ’tis but just—all must methinks confess— 
The merited desert of fickleness. 
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NEW PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 


The design proposes to cover a space of about 
six acres, exclusively of that occupied by West- 
minster Hall and the Law Courts. The Eas- 
tern,or River Front, will be about two-thirds 
the whole length of Westminster Bridge, and it 
runs nearly at right angles to it, extending from 
about fifty yards south of the Bridge,—of course 
on the left bank of the river—nearly to little 
Abingdon Street; the real length of the front of 
the edifice being 870 feet. The South Front is 
340 feet long, and extends westward as far as 
the line of the eastern flank of Westminster 
Hall. The Front to Old Palace Yard reaches 
up to an extension of the effective length of the 
Hall itself, and 410 feet long. Westminster Hall, 
with its adjuncts,and the Law Courts, lying be- 
fore it, occupies a further length on the west 
side of the site of 330 fect. The north end of 
the Law Courts, the end of Westminster Hall, 
and a portion of the New Buildings at the Com- 
mons’ end,and embracing the Commons’ En- 
trance, occupy a length of 300 feet up to the 
return Northward of the West Front to New 
Palace Yard, which is 180 feet long, and from 
the north-west angle of which, to the north-east 
angle of River Front, the length is 200 feet. 

A wide embankment, carried as far out upon 
the river as the second arch of Westminster 
Bridge, will give base to a Terrace 30 feet in 
breadth, and extending between the wings at 
the north and south ends of the front, a length of 
680 feet. Behind, and in the line of which, the 
building rises in three distinct stories in all its 
fronts: the first, a basement, which is on the le- 
vel of the street, usually designated the ground 
floor; the next is the story of the principal floor, 
upon which the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
the State Rooms, the Division Lobby, Cenfe- 
rence Rooms, Libraries and other principal a- 
partments and offices, are placed; and the third, 
or, as applied to a common house, the second 
floor, contains Committee Rooms, and other of- 
fices and apartments, for the cflicers of the 
Houses. The central portion of the River Front, 
and the Towers upon the wings, run up another 
story. and the Clock Tower, and the Royal, or 
Record Tewer, run up as shown in the View 
whicls accompanies this, the former to a height 
of 240 feet, to the top of the lantern or bell-cover, 
which rises out of it, and the latter to the height 
of 300 feet the summit of its crowned turrets. 

The design is in the style of the third period of 
pointed or classical English architecture, and 
neither Elizabethan nor, in the correct applica- 
tion of the term, Gothic. . 

In this design, the architect has thought it de- 
sirable io incorporate the entire establishment 
of the Houses of Parliament, the Courts of Law, 
and Westminster Hall,in one edifice, as being 
most conducive to internal convenience and eco- 
nomy, and to the grandeur and importance of 
the exterior. It has heen his aim to avoid the 


Eccl siastical, Collegiate, Castellated, and Do- 
Mestic Styles, and to select that which he con- 
siders better suited to the peculiar appropria- 
lion of the puilding. 

The line of frontage towards the river,drawn 
from ithe extremities of the bent line shown on 


24 


the Official Plan, is adopted for the purpose— 
firstly, of obtaining the — possible extent 
of elevation; secondly, o placing the front of the 
two buildings, as nearly as possible at right an- 
gels with Westminster Bridge; and thirdly, of 
making a more agreeable continuation of the 
proves line of the embankment above and be- 
ow Bridge, and one that will be more conve- 
nient for the navigation of the river. 

The River Front and Terrace are made to 
abut upon the Thames, for the sake of the effect, 
and for the ee! yp of enlarging the twe Palace 
Yards, in which are placed the entrances to the 
two Houses respectively. By this arrangement, 
the whole of the required accommodation is ob- 
tained, without occupying the ground east of 
——- Street, coloured Brown in the Official 

an. 

The elevation towards the river, is proposed to 

be made as lofty as is consistent with the inter- 
nal convenience, in order to present an impos- 
ing appearance from the Bridge, and to shut out 
the present view of the Hall and adjoining build- 
ings, which, seen from that elevated position, 
appear objectionably low. It is also made to ex- 
tend across the East end of New Palace Yard, 
in order to form with the North front of the 
Hall and other quadrangle which 
shall be free from the drafts of wind from the 
river. 
_ The elevation towards the two Palace Yards 
is made as lofty as ogre without diminishing 
the importance of the Hall, which, in the opinion 
of the architect, should in those situations be 
considered the principal feature of the design. 

The Terrace is intended to be apprepriated te 
the exclusive use of the Speaker,and the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, for air and exercise, and for 
the purpose of entering and retiring from their 
respecting Houses in private, by water. 

he Approaches for the King, the Members 
of both Houses, the Public, the Clerks, and other 
officers, are so arranged, as to be wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, with the means of mak- 
ing then entirely or partially in communica- 
tion. 

The King’s Tower is made a principal fea- 
ture of the design, and is intended to group with 
the Abbey, and give due importance to the 
Parliamentary Buildings, when contrasted with 
that enormous structure. The upper stories of 
this tower will form the most commodious and 
secure depositories for valuable public records, 
and the lower portion will be occupied by the 
King’s State Entrance, to which the architect 
has thought it desirable to give a great degree 
of grandeur and effect. With this view, it is 
proposed, that on occasions of the King’s visit to 
the House, the Royal and ether State Carriages 
should drive into the Tower, turn round the pil- 
lar within it to the left, set down at the foot of 
the Royal Staircase,and make their exit through 
the gateway in the South Flank. | 

The principal story is on a level throughout 
with the old fluor of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

The two Houses are placed as nearly as pos- 
sible in the centre of the whole mass of build- 
ings, this being considered the position best 
adapted for communication with each other, and 
with their respective offices and accommoda- 
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tions; for easy access from the various en- 
trances and approaches, public and private; 
for security from noise and disturbance ; for 
allowing their form and size to be exactly fit- 
ted to the wants of each House; for the pur- 
poses of lighting, warming, and ventilating 
them in the most convenient manner; and for 
making any modifications, or alterations in them 
which may be thought desirable, without de- 
ranging the general plan and elevation. _ 

o give every facility for lighting, warming, 
and ventilating the Houses, they are carried up 
much above the surrounding buildings, and will 
have no rooms or chambers above or beneath 
them, except such as may be necessary for the 
purposes alluded to. 

It has been the aim of the architect to reduce 
the size of both Houses within the narrowest 
possible limits, compatible with the required 
accommodations, and to give them that form and 
arrangement which will afford the greatest num- 
ber of sittings in the smallest space, bring the 
members nearest to each ether, and to the Spea- 
ker, and be the most convenient for carrying on 
the ordinary routine of business. 

The Reporters are placed at the Bar end of 
each House, not much above the level of the 
floor, and at such distance from the mest remote 
seats, as will enable them to see and hear, with 
distinctness, every thing that transpires. 

All the Galleries, required by the instructors, 
have separate entrances and retiring rooms. 

In the House of Commons, two rows of seats 
under the Galleries, with a private passage of 
communication, are provided for Peers and dis- 
tinguished visitors, who, by this arrangement, 
will be effectually separated from the seats ap- 
propriated to Members, and will be so placed 
as to see and hear with great facility, without 
the possibility of their mixing with Members 
during divisions. 

The architect has thought it proper to avoid 
placing any Members’ seats under Galleries, 
as an as any seats whatever bebind either the 
Woolsack or the Speaker’s Chair. External 
corridors, connected with the several gangways 
to the Members’ seats and their private lobbies, 
free from public approach or interruption, and 
well lighted and ventilated, are arranged on ei- 
ther side of each House, so that the whole num- 
ber of seats may be filled or vacated in a very 
short space of time, if required. 

A passage is provided trom the corridors to 
the Bar, so that the Members, who may wish to 
appear at the Bar with petitions, or on other 
business, may do so without interruption from 
persons in the public lobby. 

The entrance to the Members’ Galleries are 
in their private lobby, and an exit, whep re- 
quired, is provided into the public staircases. 

The Libraries and Committee Rooms of each 
House are paces towards the river, for the con- 
venience of light, and freedom from noise and 

disturbance, and the former are so arranged on 
the principal floor as to be en suite, with the 
power of extending them at pleasure, by includ- 
ing the adjoining Committee Rooms. 
o provide against extensive injury from a re- 
currence of accidents by fire, it is proposed to 
build the entire edifice upen a fire-proof princi- 
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ple, and to shut off all communications with the 
private residences, by iron doors set in thick 
party-walls. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, the ens Cloisters, 
are proposed to be restored; Westminster Hall 
to be preserved in its prey state, with the ex- 
ception of the removal of the present south win- 
dow into the new south wall of the porch at that 
end of the Hall, to be called St. Stephen's 
Porch, and forming the opening thus created 
into an entrance archway to the porch alluded 
to; thus, the proportions of the Hall, its main 
walls, roof, &c. will remain untouched. A new 
exterior is proposed for the Law Court Build- 
ings; but it is not intended to interfere, in the 
smallest degree, with the Courts themselves. 
Finally, it may be proper to mention, that the 
plans are so arranged that the new Houses, 
and their contiguous lobbies, staircases, and 
approaches, may be completed sufficiently for 
use, without interfering with the present tempo- 
rary houses and their 

e hope to see the Clock Tower much im- 
proved before it is carried into execution, for its 
effect in and upon the general composition is 
good; but there is about it a degree of hardness 
and harshness that produce anything but an 
acreeable effect. Its spire as at present com- 
posed, we have already objected to. 

The King’s, the Royal, or the Record Tower, 
for it seems to be known by all these names, 

resents a fearful mass, and Mr. Barry is a 

ld man who prsgeeene it. The Tower of 
Westminster Abbey are seen in the view over 
the towers of the Speaker’s House. With re- 
ference to his own composition, this great tow- 
er is admirably placed by the architect of the 
structure to which it belongs, and we do not 
apprehend from it any injurious effect upon the 
Abbey. The tower is a really fine composition 
in itself; and, if the ancient regal crown can 
be made to fit well upon its elevated turrets, 
the general effect will not only be impesingly 
grand, but really beautiful. It will be the keep 
of the Castle; and, if not allowed to become 
heavy and prison-like by meagreness in its exe- 
cution, it will give a dignified character to the 
physical structure becoming the Palace of the 
Legislature and the Law.—Albion. 


A woman may be of great assistance to her 
husband. in business, by wearing a cheerful 
smile continually upon her countenance. 
man’s perplexities and gloominess are increas- 
ed a hundred fold when his better half moves 
about with a continual scowl upon her brow. 


A pleasant, cheertul wife is as a rainbow set 
in the sky when her husband’s mind is tossed 


with storms and tempests ; buta dissatisfied and — 
fretful wife, in the honr of treuble, is like one of ~ 
those fiends who are appointed to torture lost ~ 


spirits.— Boston Pearl. 
Whence 


— 


roceed these complaints? Sucha 


friend has failed me,—1 never thought to have © 


fallen into this condition,--I had settled my Joy 
in this child, in this friend, etc. This is to rest 
our comfort on things that have no firm founda- 
tion, and to build castles in the air. 
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THE PRISONER FOR DEBT. 


Look on him—through his dungeon grate, 
Feebly and cold, the morning light 
Comes stealing round him, dim and late, 
As if it loathed the sight, 
Reclining on his strawy bed, 
His hand upho!ds his drooping head— 
His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, 
Unshorn his grey, neglected beard ; 
And o’er his bony fingers flow 
His long dishevelled locks of snow. 


No grateful fire before him glows, 

And yet the winter’s breath is chill ; 
And o’er his half-clad person goes 

The frequent ague thrill ! 
Silent—save ever and anon, 

A sound, half murmur and half groan 
Forces apart the painful grip 

Of the old sufferer’s bearded lip ; 
O sad and crushing is the fate 

@f old age chained and desolate ! 


Just God, why lies that old man there ? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 

W hose eye-balls, through his horrid hair, 
Gleam on him fierce and red ; 

And the rude oath and heartless jeer . 
Fall ever on ‘his loathing ear, 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 
Nerve, flesh and fibre thrill and creep, 

Whene’er that rufhian’s tossing limb, 
Crimson with murder, touches him! 


What has the gray-haired prisoner done? 
Has murder stain’d his hands with gore ? 
Not so; his crime’sa fouler one; 
GoD MADE THE OLD MAN Poor! 
For this he shares a felon’s cell.— 
The fittest earthly type of Hell ! 
For this—the boon for which he poured 
His young blood on the invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearlul cost— 
His blood-gained Liserty is lust! 


And so, for such a plaee of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain 
On Concord's field, and Bunker’s crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain ? 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars ; 
It must be joy, in svoth, to see 
Yon monument upreared to thee,* 
Piled granite and a prison cell— 
The land repays thy service well ! 


Go, ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner oft; 

Shout “ Freedom!” till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradled shout ; 

Let boasted eloquence declaim 


* Bunker Hill Monument. 


Ot honour, liberty and fame ; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 

With ‘ glory’ for each second word, 

And every thing with breath agree 

To praise ‘ our glorious liberty!’ 

But when the patriot’s cannon jars 
The prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 

And through its grates the stripes and stars 
Rise on the wind and fall— 

Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 

Rejoices in the general cheer ? 

‘Think ye hisdim and failing eye 

is kindled at your pageantry ? 

Scrrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 

What is your carnival to him! 


Down with the Law that binds him thus? 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 
Ot God and human kind! 
Open the prisoner’s living tomb, 
And usher from its brooding gloom 
The victims of your savage code, 
To the free sun and air of God. 
Nor longer dare as crime to brand 
The chastening of the Almighty’s hand. J.c. w. 


THE SLUMBER OF FLOWERS. 


We know they sleep: at eve the daisy small 
Foldeth all up 


Her blush-tipped rays; and the wave’s empress shuts 


Her star-lit cup: 
And each fair flower, though some with open eye, 
Listens, and yields to Nature’s lullaby. : 


The nodding Foxglove elumbers on her stalk, 
And fan-like Ferns 
Seem peised still and sleepily, until 
The morn returns, 
With singing birds and beams of rosy light, 
To bid them dance and frolic in delight. 


The drowsy poppy, who has all the day 
Proudly outspread 

His scarlet mantle, folds it closely now 
Around his head; 


And, lulled by soothing balm that his own leaves 


distil, 


Sleeps, while the night-dews fall upon the moonlit 


hill. 


EPITAPH. 


The summer rose not yet hath faded, 
The sylvan brook not yet decay’d ; 
The purple sky is still unshaded, 
And from the glimmering ivy-shade 
Floateth the night-bird’s serenade. 
Flower, and stream, and song remain ; 
Not one of Nature’s charms hath fled ; 
But she who breathed a softer strain, 
Herself a fairer flower, is dead ! 
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above cut conveys some idea of the front view, 
bas just been opened for the reception of visi- 
tors. The building, we understand, was com- 
menced on the 4th day of July last, by the 
Messrs. Middletons, under the superintendance 
ef William Strickland, Esq. architect, and J. 
M. Sanderson, its future manager. The dis- 
tinguished character of the parties, and the 
spirited manner iz which the work was com- 
menced, gave expectations to the public, which 
we are pleased to say have been realized. The 
expeditious and substantial manner in which 
the work has been executed—the plain simple 
front, so well adapted to the interior arrange- 
ments, and corresponding with the adjoining 
improvements, are ‘ust what.is wanted in a ho- 
tel, and could not have been more admirably 
combined, than in the present arrangements. 


The building covers a space of 90 feet front 
on Fourth street, and extends westward 200 
feet to the open lot belonging to the Episcopal 
church, and on the north adjoins the Methodist 
Episcopal Union church, which is also sur- 
rounded by open lots, thereby securing to the 
west and north sides of the building, sufficient 
light and air, so necessary to the comfort of the 
establishment. 


In the basement of the front building there 


This extensive establishment, of which the! be transacted. The superintendants are so ar- 


ranged as to have complete centrol of both stair 
ways. From this department the waiters re- 
ceive their orders through tubes, extending to 
the different stations, constructed in the wall. 
By this arrangement the eternal ringing of bells 
and running of waiters are superceded, and of 
— the comfort of travellers greatly pro- 
moted. 


From this department the main stair way, 
seven feet wide, commences. From the first 
landing we enter the dining room, which is 128 
feet long by 38 feet in the clear. The ceiling 
is 13 feet high, and supported by trusses 14 feet 
apart, throughout the building. This room, al- 
lowing two feet to the man, is sufficient to dine 
upwards of 400 persons. At the western end of 
the dining room there is a space for collecting 
and keeping hot the provisions destined for the 
table, admirably arranged. At the eastern e 
there is also a closet, under the immediate su- 
perintendance of a porter, for great-coats aD 
umbrellas—this is also managed in a manner 
by which the great-coat is hung upon a 
corresponding with the number of the room, and 
thereby preventing the possibility of exchange 
or mistake. 


The next landing brings us to an open space 
28 feet by 19, from which there is an entry to 


are three stores 19 feet bv 52; an open hall,a | the several parlours, the ladies ordinary on { 
bar-room 28 feet by 52,and a private entrance second floor ef the front building—all of which 


for ladies 7 feet wide, which conducts them te 


‘are spacious and airy. At the northern end of 


the parlour on the second floor. In the hall, or | this entry there is a private stairway for ladies, 
bar-room, the chief business of the house is to! with a passage on each floor to the water clo- 
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THE RESTING PLACE—THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


sets. The remaining places of the front build- 
ing are divided eff into parlours and sleeping 
rooms for the accommodation of families. 

At the remaining landings of the main stair- 
way, rooms are constructed for the waiters and 
chamber maids, whose duty is confined to the 
chambers on each floor; and who receive their 
orders through tubes from the bar. 

In the back buildings over the dining room, 
there are four ranges of sleeping rooms for gen- 
tlemen; these rooms are nearly all 14 feet by 15 
in the clear; they contain a neat carpet, two 
beds, two wash-stands, 4 chairs, and a bureau, 
which contains a complete fixture for writing, 
paper, &c. The wnole of the furniture is made 
of cherry, and constructed with great care, and 
admirably adapted to the purpose intended. 
These rooms have also two windows, and a fire 
place between, with inside shutters divided at 
the meeting rail of the sash, and a transom light 
over the doors, for the purpose of ventilation. 
From each floor also, there is a passage to the 
bath-rooms, &c. and a stair-way at the end of 
the main entry, which passes from the kitchen 
to the top of the house. 

The kitchen is alsoonan extensive scale, and 

like the other parts of the house, well arranged 
' for the purpose intended. The whole cooking 
apparatus is upon an entire new plan, and ac- 
cording to our judgment, simple, durable and 
economical. The wash house, the drying rooms, 
the laundry; the pastry, the barber’s shop and 
boot room, are just where they should be, and 
well arranged for the despatch of business. In- 
deed we find every thing that may be required 
about a public house, and every thing in its 
proper place. 


THE RESTING PLACE. 


BY J. N. MAFFITT. 


* Soe man lieth down, and riseth not: till the 
heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor 
be raised out of their sleep.”’ 


_However dark and disconsolate the path of 
life may have been to any man, there is an hour 
of deep and quiet repose at hand, when the body 
may sink into a dreamless slumber. Let not the 
imagination be startled, if this resting place, in- 
stead of the bed of down, shall be the bed of 
gravel, or the rocky pavement of the tomb. No 
matter where the poor remains of wearied man 
may lie, the repose is deep and undisturbed—the 
sorrowful bosom heaves no more—the tears are 
dried up in their fountains—the aching head is 
at rest, and the stormy waves of earthly tribula- 
tion roll unheeded over the place of graves. Let 
armies engage in fearful conflict over the very 
bosoms of the pale nations of the dead, not one 
of the sleepers shall heed the spirit-stirring 
ani, or respond to the rending shouts of vic- 
ory. 

How quiet these countless millions slumber in 
the arms of their mother earth. The voice of 
thunder shall not awake them; the loud cry of, 
the elements—the winds, the waves, nor even 
the giant tread of the earthquake, shall be able 
to cause an inquietude in the chambers of death. 
They shall rest securely through ages; empires 
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shall rise and fall; the bright millennium shaN 
come and pass away; the last great battle shall 
be fought; and then a silver voice, at first but 
just heard, shall rise to a tempest tone, and pene- 
trate the voiceless grave. For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall hear his voice.— Miss. 
Christian Heral 


> 


THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


The moon had risen in cloudless majesty, and 
attended by her train of sparkling maidens was 
sailing in a sea of sapphire. The sheeny lustre 
of her beaaty was tinting each tower and turret 
of the Adriatic city, and burnishing the waters 
that lay slumbering in their waveless depths. 

The busy hum of the city had yielded to the 
silence of repose. The gondoliers folded in their 
mantles lay slumbering in their barques—occa- 
sionally the bay of the watch dog broke the mo- 
notony of silence, or the fluttering of the bat as 
it clung to the walls, that threw their dense sha- 
dows on the canals end waters of the sea girt city. 
It was a night of unsurpassable beauty attuni 
the soul to happiness and love. The bel of St. 
Marks proclaimed the hour of one. 

“ It is a night of glory,” exclaimed Julietta 
as she gazed upwards upon the boundless fields 
of azure, pew wary | with the jewels of the sky. 

“It is,” sighed the gondolier, who habited in a 
dark flowing mantle carelessly piied the oar as 
the vessel cut its way through the waters of the 
canal, which gradually widening began to mingle 
with the broader waves of the Lagune. 

** Why so melancholy ?” asked Julietta “ that 
tone but ill accords with your usual joyous voice 
Vincentio— has ought befallen you to make you 
sigh thus heavily ?’ 

**Much!” answered the rower, as he struck the 
waters with his oar in a paroxysm of passion, 
which while it betray’d the feelings of his bosom, 
caused the gondola to sweep with frightful ve- 
locity, along the dark and glassy surface of the 
Lagune. His face was hidden by a mask of 
black velvet and a cap of crimson was over all. 

the love of heaven,’”’ exclaimed Julieita, 
“what has happened? tell me, the sharer of your 
heart—your feelings and your love!” and she 
quitted her seat to move towards the rower, whe 
perceiving her interest, motioned for her to de- 
sist—she retired to her seat—her 
heart throbbed in her bosom, and the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. 

“Sing!” exclaimed the gondolier in a deep and 
hollow voice. 

*‘What?” sighed the trembling Julietta, still 
more terrified at the sepulchral tone ef the mas- 
ker and his brief and peremptory command. 

“ The song of the False One—of the blighted 
broken heart!’’ he vociferated. 

‘“* Not that Vincentio—not that—it recalls the 
memory of moments that I dare not think of. 
Why seek to conjure up the thought of that 
which drives me almost to madness—and at 
such a time and in such a place.—Oh! God the 
arrows of remorse are rankling in my heart! 
brain is a brand of fire!” and the female 
lifeless in the bottom of the gondola. 
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The gondolier rose from his seat, and stood | 
gazing on the maiden. His tall commanding fi- 
gure shrouded in his mantle of black, and his 
features concealed by his mask, as he stood erect 
in the prow of the gondola, while the moonlight 
fell brightly upon him, and his shadow stretched 
far upon the water, imparted to the scene and 
its occupant, an almost supernatural appear- 
ance—a long deep sigh escaped from him, and 
he quietly passed to the senseless Julietta—he 
gently raised her in his arms and from the waves 
of the Adriatic he sprinkled some drops upon 
her forehead, while his ewn frame appeared con- 
vulsed by some frightful passion—by degrees 
the lady revived—he then placed her on the 
seat by her before occupied, and handing her a 
guitar betook himself to bis former station, ex- 
claiming in an unearthly and appalling tone— 
“ Sing! sing the song of the False One!” 

** Not now Vincentio,” she imploring replied, 
‘to-morrow, dear one !”’ and she wept bitterly. 

The gondolier laughed aloud! The moon be- 
came suddenly obscured—the stars waned in 
their brilliance, and the rippling of the waters, 
betokened that a storm was near. 

“It was a night of glory!’ exclaimed the 
masker, referring to the former exclamation of 
Julietta—* It will be a night of horror and of 
tempest,” and he plied his oar with the sweep 
of despair, and the gondola flew like an arrow 
o’er the = waters of the Adriatic. 

“ For the love of Marie,’ screamed the mai- 
den, “let us return!” 

** Never!’ shouted the gondolier, and a fierce 
and exulting laugh followed, which echoed far 
o’er the waste of waters. 

*“* What mean you?” asked Julietta in a low | 
and breathless tone. 

The wind came with a deep and melancholy 
sigh—big drops fell fromthe fountains of Heaven 
—the bird of the waves was scared from its couch 
of billow and seared into the realms of darkness, 
sending a shrill and ominous scream, that struck 
like the knell of death on the heart of Julietta. 

The masker waved his hand, with a motion of 
stern command—Julietta drew her fingers across 
the strings of the instruament—the sound seemed 
to recall to the masker some circumstance of 
me interest,he leant back and shrouded 
himself still closer within the folds of his mantle, 
while a deep sigh came from the innermost re- 
cesses of his heart—Julietta sang “ The song of 
the False One.”’ 


L'li love thee, [ll love thee!—the blood of my heart, 
I'it shed for thee lady, wherever thou art, 

In the shock of the battle—the roar of the wave . 
Il love thee thou dear one, though cold in my grave’ 


Oh! thus breathed a knight to his young lady love, 


As his bark o’er the biliows breast, flew like the dove, 
And the lady his passion did vow to revere, - 


While the sun lent a ray, and the night wept a tear.” 
But the shadow of falsehood, fell chill on her flamé, | ; 


The inaiden proved fickle—another there came, 
More brilliant in beau:y—more prised by the gay, 
And the lady’s false heart was soon given away, 


The Knight he returned—Oh! his bosom beat high, 
As flashed on his vision her dark’Tolling eye, 


THE ABSENT. 


He rushed to receive his loved lady’s embrace, 
But the lady was cold—and she knew not his face, 


He turned from the false one—his reason was fled, 
tle sought the wide ocean—he there found a bed, 
But his spirit for ever that lady was nigh, 

In the blaze of the day, in the night’s darkened eye. 


Land, ocean, she traversed, but peace she found none, 
The Knight’s angry spirit before het eye shoue, 

Sull rung in the ear, the last song of the brave, 

“Til love thee thou dear one though cold in my grave.” 


The night it was glowing in glory’s rich rest, 
That lady she gazed on the ocean’s still breast, 
When cold on her brow, fell death’s icy hand, 
And a skeleton ghastly before her did stand. 


“Thou art mine!” shrieked the spectre—“ thy home 
ia With me, 

Come seek we the graves of the deep rolling sea, 

Remember the vow of the lover, once brave, 

“lil love thee thou false one, cold cold in the grave!” 


The song was finished—and Julietta laid aside 
the guitar as its last tones died mournfully amidst 
the angry blast. The gondolier’s head had fallen 
upon his breast, as if lost in deep meditation— 
Julietta looked imploringly towards him, and 
faintly murmured his same—her voice suddenly 
recalled him from his reverie—he started up 
and extending his arms towards her,exclaimed 
—*Thou art mine Julietta! thou art mine!” The 
maiden rushed to his embrace—his dark mantle 
unrolled from his form—his mask fell from his 
face—and a spectre hideous and ghastly stood 
revealed to her view—she could but utter a 
shriek of madness—the skeleton clasped her in 
his bony embrace—the storm burst forth with 
terrific fury—-and the gondola with the spectre 
and Julietta sank for ever in the depths of the 
Adriatic. 


THE ABSENT. 
midnight deep. {came but now 
From the bright air of lighted halls ; 
And while I hold my aching brow, 
I gaze upon my dim lit walls; 
And feeling here that l am free 
‘To wear the look that suits my mood, 
And let my thoughts flow back to thee, 
I bless my humble solitude; 
And bidding all thoughts else begone, 
I muse upon thy love alone. 


Yet was the music sweet to night, 
And fragrant spices filled the 
And flowers were drooping in the light, 
. And lovely woman wandered there! 
* And fruits and wines with lavish waste 
_. Were on the marble tables piled ; 
Rnd all that tempts the eye and taste, 
And sets the haggard pulses wild, 
And wins from care, and deadens sadness, 
Were there—but yet I felt no gladness. 


I thought ot thee,—lI thought of thee! 
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BEHAVIOUR OF FEMALES IN COMPANY. 283 


Each cunning change the music played, 
Each fragrant breath that stole to me, 

My wandering thoughts more truant made; 
The lovely woman passed'me by, 

The wit fell powerless on my ear ; 
I looked on all with vacant eye, 

I did not see—I did not hear. 


The skilled musician’s master-tone, 
Was sweet—thy voice were sweeter far; 
They were soft eyes the lamp shone on, — 
The eyes I worship gentler are : 
The halls were broad, the mirror tall, 
With silver lamps and costly wine,— 
Jonly thought how poor was all 
Toone low tone from lips like thine: 
I only felt how well forgot 
Were Earth’s best joys—where thou wert not. 


BEHAVIOUR OF FEMALES IN COMPANY, 

One of the chief beauties in a female charac- 
ter. is modest reserve; that retiring delicacy 
which avoids the public eye, and is even discon- 
certed at the gaze of admiration. Whena girl 
ceases to blush, she has lost the most powerful 
charm of beauty. This extreme sensibility 
which it indicates may be considered asa weak- 
ness and incumbrance to the other sex, but in 
females is peculiarly engaging. As blushing is 
so far from being necessarily attendant on guilt, 
that it is the usual company of innocence. That 
modesty which is so essential to the sex, will 
naturally dispose them to be rather silent in 
company, especially in a large one: people of 
sense and discernment will never take such si- 
lence for dulness. A person may take a share 
in conversation without uttering a syllable—the 
expression of the countenance shows it, aad this 
never escapes an observing eye. Converse 
with men with that dignified modesty which 
may prevent the approach of the most distant 
familiarity, and consequently prevent them 
feeling themselves your superiors. 

Wit is the most dangerous talent which a fe- 
male can possess. It must be guarded with 
great discretion and yvood nature, otherwise it 
will create many enemies. Wit is perfectly 
consistent with ‘softness and delicacy, yet they 
are seldom found united.— Wit is so flattering to 
vanity, that they who possess it become intoxi- 
cated and lose allself command. Humor is a 
different quality.—It willmake your company 
much solicited—but be cautious how you in- 
dulge it; it is often a great enemy to delicacy, 
and a still greater one to dignity of character. 
It may sometimes gain you applause but it will 
never procure you respect. 


Beware of detraction, especially where your 
own sex are concerned. You are general! 
charged of being particularly addicted to this 
vice, perhaps unjustly; men are fully as guilty 
of it when their interest interferes. But as your 
interests frequently clash, and as your feelings 
are quicker your temptations to it are more 
frequent. For this reason be particularly care- 
ful of the reputation of your own sex. 


Consider every species of indelicacy in con- 
versation as shameful in rtself, and highly dis- 
goetieg to modest men, as wellas toyou. The 

issoluteness of some men’s education may al- 
low them to be diverted with a kind of wit, 
which yet they have delicacy enough to be 
shocked at when it comes from the mouth ofa 
female. Christian purity is of that delicate na- 
ture that it cannot even hear certain things 
without contamination. It is always in the 
ower of woman to avoid these; no man buta 


rute or a fool will insult a woman with conver- 


sation which he sees gives her pain; nor will 
he dare to do it if she resent the injury with be- 
coming spirit. There is a dignity in conscious 
virtue which is able to awe the most shameless 
and abandoned of men. You will be reproach- 
ed, perhaps, with an affectation of delicacy; 
but, at any rate it is better to run the risk of 
being thought ridiculous than disgusting. The 
men will complain of your reserve; they will 
assure you thata frank behaviour would make 
you more amiable; but they are not sincere 
when they tell you so. It might on some occa- 
sions, render you more agreeable as compa- 
nions; but it would make you less amiable as 
women, an important distinction of which many 
of the sex are not aware. 


Have a strict regard to truth. Lying is a 
mean and despicable vice. Some who possess 
excellent parts have been so much addicted to 
this, that they could not be trusted in the rela- 
tion of any story, especially if it contained any 
thing of the marvellous, or if they themselves 
were the heroines of the tale. 


There is a certain gentleness of spirit and 
manners extremely engaging in young women ; 
not that indiscriminate attention, that unmean- 
ing simper, which smiles on all alike. This 
arises from an affectation of softness or from 
perfect insipidity. 

Our young female friends may perhaps think 
that by persuading them to attend to the pre- 
ceding rules, we wish to throw every spark of 
nature out of their composition and to make 
them entirely artificial. Far from it: we wish 
them to possess the most perfect simplicity of 
heart and manners. They may possess dignity 
without pride; affability without meanness ; and 
simple elegance without affectation. Milton 
had the same idea when he said of Eve— 


“Grace was in ail her steps, heaven in her eye ; 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


What a gratifying occupation is it to an affee- 
tionate mind, even in a way of nature, to walk 
through the fields, and lead a little child by the 
hand, enjoying its infantine prattle, and striving 
to improve the time by some kind word of in- 
struction! I wish that every Christian pilgrim in 
the way of grace,as he walks through the Lord’s 

astures, would try to Jead at least one little child 
by the band; and perhaps while he is endeavour- 
ing to guide and perserve his young and feeble 
companion, the Lord will recompense him dou- 
ble for all his cares, by comforting his own heart 
in <% attempt. The experiment is worth the 
trial. 
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Original Letters from Abroad. 
——-Noe 3.—— 


PARIS—THE POLICE. 


Every body knows tbat at Geneva there are 
a great many manufactories of watches, and 
every body who has been in either country knows 
that, although there is a very severe law pro- 
hibiting them from being brought into France, 
that the Swiss watches are continually smuggled 
over the lines of the two countries. Some years 
ago this contraband tradé was carried to such 
an excess, that the Prefect of Paris considered 
himself called upon to make a great exertion, to 
seek to punish the offenders—with this view he 
repaired, incog to Geneva. He then applied to 
a celebrated dealer in watches, to sell him one 
hundred of the finest quality; when the price was 
agreed upon, the prefect disclosed the condition 
that they must be delivered in Paris, to which 
the watch dealer readily assented upon an ad- 
ditional sum _ being added, for the risk of trans- 
portation. The prefect gavea feigned name and 
address, and it was settled, that within a month 
the watches should be in the French capitol. 
Upon his return, the prefect gave notice to the 
French officers on the lines of these facts, and 
after exciting their vigilance, by every thing that 
was calculated to act upon their fear, their 
pride or their patriotism, he watched not with- 
out anxiety, the event of his mission. Within 
the time limited a stranger called at the street 
and number, which the prefect had given—en- 
quired for him by his feigned name, and upon 
seeing him signified his readiness to deliver the 
one hundred watches agreeably to contract. 
This agent was taken into custody, was exam- 
ined, threatened and re-examined, but to no pur- 
pose ; he protested that he was only a commis- 
sionaire, in Paris, to deliver the articles in ques- 
tion for a stipulated price. The prefect, morti- 

and enraged, went back immediately, still 
incog, to Geneva. He sought out the watch 
maker, and besought him to disclose the means 
he had used to pass the watches over the lines ; 
but he was met with only a smile and an evasion. 
Finding that persuasion had so little effect. he 
next resorted to threats, but with no better suc- 
cess; finally he determined to use that master 
key, which so often unlocks the bosom, where 
secrets, not otherwise discoverable, lie hidden. 
He agreed to give the watch dealer ten thousand 
francs provided he would make a full disclosure, 
and moreover he guaranteed to indemnify him 
from all the disagreeable consequences, which 
otherwise might bave eccurred. This bargain 
agreed upon,.and consummated by the payment 
of the money, the watch dealer beyan—* Mon- 
steur le prefect de Paris,” (said he,) “ when you 
came to my store disguised like a dealer in 
watches, I knew youas well as you knew me ;— 
indeed before you called upon me, | had infor- 
mation that you were in Geneva, and I was 
therefore on my guard. When, therefore, you 
made me stipulate that the one hundred wetohee 
should be delivered in Paris, I had no doubt but 
that you meditated me ill, and I governed my- 
self accordingly. The case was a difficult one 
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—I perceived at once, that the watches could 
not be passed the lines in the ordinary way, | 
therefore bribed your own servant, and he pass- 
ed them over the lines as a part of your own 
baggage; which, on account of your public 
situation, | foresaw would escape examination.” 

The prefect returned to “ the great city” wiser 
than he left it, for he learned that Geneva watch 
dealers could use spies and bribes as well as 
French prefects. 


PARIS—LES ABATTOIRS. 


The last word our friend J. D. said to me 
when he gave the parting shake of the hand 
was, “when you get to Paris, dont forget to go 
and see the Abattoirs.” I did not know what 
were the Abattoirs, and it was too late to ask 
him, but I took my pencil and wrote in my 
memorandum book, “* note, at Paris, go to see 
the Abatioirs.”’ 

A few days after we had arrived in Paris, | 
enquired of an American gentleman, who cal- 
led to see me,if he had been to see the Abat- 
toirs. He answered in the negative, and in his 
turn required to know what they were. We 
turned to our friend's dictionary, but without 
success, the word abattoir was not to be found 
in it. It is true we found “ abattre’”’ to beat 
down, so we concluded that an “‘abbattoir”’ must 
be “a boxing school.” The next morning | 
called a fiacre and desired the driver to take 
me to the abattoirs. The abbattoirs? (said he) 
which one sir? There are five in Paris. Here 
was a new difficulty, but it was easily overcome 
for I desired him to conduct me to the one most 
celebrated, and he drove me to the abbatoire- 
montmatre, a la barriere Rochechouart, and in 
a few minutes found myself in a magnificent 
SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. Now in order to 
ciate these establishments, you must recollect 
that the inhabitants of such an immense place 
as Paris, requirea deal of slaughtering. In the 
year 1835 for instance, there were consumed 
according to the official returns 
Bullocks, 81,132 | Sheep, 403,583 
Cows, 13,238 | Pigs, 10,830 
Calves, 74,430 
Now to havedriven all these through the crowd- 
ed streets of Paris, would have endangered the 
lives of the inhabitants, and to have slaughtered 
them at the residences of their respective own- 
ers, many of them living in the interior of the 
city in narrow streets, built up with high houses 


and ata distance from drains, would have oc- — 


casioned intolerable nuisances. _ 
To obviate these, NapoLEon, in 1809, bad 


these five slaughter houses constructed, and is- fi 
sued a decree forbidding the killing of animals — 


in any other place. pi 
The abattoir of Montmatre is a stone building 


about 500 feet long and 100 feet wide; and con- ~ 
tains besides the places designed for the slaugh- © 
64 scalding houses; 


ter, eight melting houses, an 


it is watered by a sluice from the canal of the ~ 
Owzeq, and I perceived on entering it, neither | 
any sight to disgust the eye, nor any disagreea- © 
ble smell: every thing was perfectly sweet and © 
clean. The abbattoirs belong to the city 
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HYMN—THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 
each butcher pays for the privilege, in propor- | 


tion to the extent of his business. The price is 
very moderate and yet a large public revenue 
is thereby produced. Our guide told me it ex- 
ceeded a milhon of francs a year. 


HY MN. 


The Sun 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. MILTON. 


loom, deeper gloom! as on that awful day 
When the archangel, ’mid the tempest’s roar, 
Shall roll like molten glass the sky away, 
And swear by Heaven that time shall beno more! 


O Thou! that far beyond that starry sky, 
Omniscient and invisible—alone— 

Thy glances piercing through eternity, 
Sittest in glory on thy jasper throne ; 


Thou that created all, and canst command; 
Thou that the depths of night and chaos broke ; 
That heav’st, as rain drops, oceans in thy hand: 
That touchest mountains and their summits smoke. 


Monarch of monarchs! whose unbounded power 
Extendeth far beyond our finite thought, 

Whe in a twinkling, can in wrath devour 
The worlds that in a twinkling thou hast wrought. 


Hearken to us! although ungrateful we, 
Like prodigals, have wandered far astray ; 

Have in our pride of heart forgotten Thee— 
Forgotten virtue’s everlasting way! 


Because from out his eastern chambers starts, 
With quenchless light and unabated force, 

The red-haired giant—whose proud looks are darts 
Of living fire—rejoicing in his course,— 


Because the pale-eyed moon, with silver smile, 
Walks forth in beauty through the evening dim, 

Shorn ot her beams, with fainter light the while, 
That round her path the constellations swim,— 


Because the stars look down through night’s dim 
veil, 
And o’er our slumbers shed their crystal beams, 
As solt as Beauty’s eye at Sorrow’s tale— 
While the dim past is peopled with our dreams,— 


Because with regular pulse the ocean throbs, 
Covering and leaving wastes of yellow sand,— 

Because stern Winter yields, with tears and sobs, 
To green-robed Spring the sceptre of the land,— 


Because thou giv’st us from thy liberal hand 
Raiment, and food, and friends, and health—and all 
We ask or can enjoy—our hearts expand, 
And into pride and foul rebellion fall! 


Forgive us! oh, forgive us! Father, hear 
Thy children in this hour ! with faces prone, 
And bosoms throbbing with a doubtful fear, 
And folded hands, we bow before thy throne! 
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Light breaks upor the solitary sky, 

And from its sullen breast, like phantom ships, 
Silence and Twilight sail inaudibly— 

The muffled orb moves from its “ dim eclipse !” 


And now his wan and ghastly splendours rain 
Upon the broken clouds in many a fold 

Around, like pillars of a ruined Fane, 
Earthquaked by Time, in awful wildness rolled! 


Glad nature triumphs now! the golden sun 

Leaps from his pall, and o’er the smiling earth 
Reviving lustre scatters ;—hearts are done 

With pallid fear, and filled with sacred mirth! © 


Yet let not unobserved and unimproved 
This hour of solemn warning pass us by, 
Flee, and from memory ever be removed, 
Like the thin clouds that paint an April sky:— 


‘ 


But, graven on the heart, oh! may it bring 
High :houghts and pure to guard us on our way, 

Till all the murky shades that round us spring, 
Sleep in the light of an eternalday. A. A. L. 
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THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


On writing this word, we feel our breast flut- 
tering beneath a clogging weight of fear, just as 
it did—we care not to say how many years ago. 
It isa strange and a beautiful thing—first, inno- 
cent love. There is that in female beauty, which 
it is pleasure merely to gaze upon; but beware 
of looking on too long. The lustrous black pu- 
pil contrasting with the pearly white of the eye 
and the carnated skin—the clear, placid blue in- 
to which you see down, dowa to the very soul— 
the deep hazel, dazzling asa sun-lit stream, seen 
through the apes toits willow banks—all may 
be gazed upon with impunity ninety-nine times, 
but at the hundreth youare a gone man. Ona 
sudden the eye strikes you as deeper and bright- 
er than ever, or you fancy that a look is stolen 
at you beneath a drooping eye-lid, and that there 
is a slight flush on the cheek, and at once you 
are in love. Then you spend the morning in 
contriving apologies for calling, and the days 
and evenings, in playing them off. When you 
lay your hand on the door bell, your knees trem- 
ble, and your breast feels compressed ; and, 
when admitted, you sit, and look, and say noth- 
ing, and go away, determined to tell your whole 
story next time. This goes on for months, va- 
ried by the occasional daring of kissing a flow- 
er, which she presents ; perhaps in the wild in- 
toxication of love, wafting towards her; or, in 
affectation of the Quixotic style, kneeling, with 
mock-heroic emphasis, to kiss her hand in pre- 
tended jest? and the next time you meet, 
are as reserved and stately asever. ‘Till at last 
on some unnoticeable day, when you are left 
alone with the lady, you quite unawares, find her 
hand in yours, a yielding shudder crosses her 
and you know not how she is in your arms, a 

ou press upon her lips, delayed, but not with- 
eld.—“*A long kiss—a kiss of youth and love.”’ 


= - 
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Great as is the power of sin, the power of Je- 
sus is greater. 
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A RUINED CITY. 


From “ Incidents of Travel in Arabia, and the 
Holy Land.” 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Petra, the excavated city, the long lost capi- 
tal of Edom, in the Scriptures and profane wri- 
tings, in every language in which its name oc- 
curs, signifies a rock ; and, through the sha- 
dows of its early history, we learn that its in- 
habitants lived in natural clefts or excavations 
made in the solid rock. Desolate as it now is, 
we have reason to believe that it goes back to 
the time of Esau, “ the father of Edom;” that 
princes and dukes, eight successive kings, and 
again a long line of dukes, dwelt there before 
any king “ reigned in Israel;” and we recog- 
nise it from the earliest ages, as the central 
point to which came the caravans from the in- 
terior of Arabia, Persia, and India, laden with 
all the precious commodities of the East, and 
from which these commodities were distributed 
through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, even 
Tyre and Sidon deriving their purple and dyes 
from Petra. Eight hundred years before Christ, 
Amaziah, the king of Judea, “ slew of Edom 
in the valley of Salt, ten thousand, and took 
Selah (the Hebrew name of Petra) by war.”— 
Three hundred years after the last of the pro- 
phets, and nearly a century before the Christian 
era, the “King of Arabia” issued from his 
palace at Petra, at the head of fifty thousand 
mer, horse and foot, entered Jerusalem, and 
uniting with the Jews, pressed the siege of the 
temple, which was only raised by the advance 
of the Romans; and in the beginning of the 
second century, thongh its independence was 
lost, Petra was still the capital of a Roman 
province. After that time it rapidly declined ; 
its history became more and more obscure; for 
more than a thousand years it was completely 
lost to the civilized world; and, until its dis- 
covery by Burckhard in 1812, except to the 
Seeeeeng Bedouins, its very site was un- 
wh. 


And this was the city at whose door | now 
stood. In a few words, this ancient and extra- 
ordinary city is situated within a natural amphi- 
theatre of two or three miles in circumference, 
encompassed on all sides by rugged mountains 
five or six hundred feet in height. The whole 
of this area is now a waste of ruins, dwelling- 
houses, palaces, temples, and triumphal arches, 
all prostrate together in undistinguishable con- 
fusion. The sides of the mountains are cut 
smooth, ina perpendicular direction, and filled 
with long and continued ranges of dwelling- 
houses, temples, and tombs, excavated with vast 
labor out of the solid rock; and while their 
summits present Nature in her wildest and most 
savage form, their bases are adorned with all 
the beauty of architecture and art, with co- 
lumns, and porticoes, and pediments,and ranges 
of corridors, enduring as the mountains out of 


A RUINED CITY. 


In front of the great temple, the pride and 
beauty of Petra, of which more hereafter, I 
saw a narrow opening in the rocks, exactly cor- 
eg og | with my conception of the object 
for which I was seeking. A full stream of water 
was gushing through it, and filling up the whole 
mouth of the passage. Mounted on the shoul- 
ders of one of my Bedouins, | got him to carry 
me through the swollen stream of the mouth of 
the opening, and set me down on a dry place a 
little above, whence | began to pick my way, 
occasionally taking to the shoulders of my fol- 
lower, and continued to advance more thana 
mile. 1 was beyond all peradventure in the 
ap entrance I was seeking. ‘There could not 

two such, and I should have gone on to the 
extreme end of the ravine, but my Bedouin sud- 
denly refused me the further use of his shoul- 
ders. He had been some time objecting and 
begging me to return, and now positively re- 
fused to go any farther, and, in fact, turned 
about himself. I was anxious to proceed, but I 
did not like wading up to my knees in the wa- 
ter, nor did I feel very resolute to where [ 
might expose bmg tu danger, as he seemed 
to intimate. While I was hesitating, another of 
my men came running up the ravine, and short- 
ly after him Paul and the sheik, breathless with 
haste, and crying in low gutterals, “ El Arab! 
Arab !”—The Arabs! the Arabs! This was 
enough for me. I had heard so much of El 
Arab that I had become nervous. It was like 
the cry of Delilah in the ears of the sleeping 
Samson, “ The Philistines be upon thee.” At 
the other end of the ravine was an encampment 
of the El Alouins; and the sheik, having due 

rd to my communication about money mat- 
ters, had shunned this entrance to avoid bring- 
ing upon me this horde of tribute gatherers for 
a participation ia the spoils. Without any dis- 
position to explore farther, | turned towards the 
city; and it was now that I began to feel the 
powerful and indelible impression that must be 
produced on entering, through this mountainous 
passage, the excavated city of Petra. _ 

For about two miles it lies between high and 
precipitous ranges of rocks from five hundred 
to a thousand feet in height, standing as if torn 
asunder by some great convulsion, and barely 
wide eneugh for two horsemen to pass abreast. 
A swelling stream rushes between them ; the 
summits are wild and broken; in some places 


overhanging the opposite sides, casting the dark- / 
it upon the narrow defile; then re- 


ness of nig 


ceding and forming an opening above, through 


which a strong ray of light is thrown down, © 
and illuminates with the blaze of day the fright- 

Wild fig-trees, oleanders, — 
and ivy were growing out of the rocky sides of © 
the cliffs hundreds of feet above our heads; the © 


ful chasm below. 


eagle was screaming above us; all along were 


the open doors of tombs, forming the great Ne- = 
cropolis of the city; and at the extreme end, © 
was a large open space, with a powerful body 
of light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting, — 
in one full view, the facade of a beautiful tem- © 
rows of Corin- 
thian columns and ornaments, standing out fresh 
and clear as if but yesterday from the hands of 


ple hewn out of the rock, with 


which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work 
of a generation scarcely yet gone by. | 


the sculptor. Though coming directly from : 
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NIAGARA. 


the banks of the Nile, where the preservation 


of the temples excites tie admiration and as-| ed 


tonishment of every traveller, we were roused 
and excited by the extraordinary beauty and 
excellent condition of the great temple at Pe- 
tra. Even in coming upon it as we did, at dis- 
advantage, 1 remember that Paul, who was a 
passionate admirer of the arts, when he first 
obtained a glimpse of it, involuntarily cried out 
and moving on to the frunt with a vivacity I 
never saw him exhibit before or afterward, 
clapped his hands and shouted in ecstacy. To 
the last day of our being together, he was in 
the habit of referring to his extraordinary fit of 
enthusiasm when he first came upon that tem- 
ple; and | can well “yoy that, oe by 
this narrow defile, with the feelings rou by 
its extraordinary and romantic wildness and 
beauty, the first view of that superb facade must 
roduce an effect which could never pass away. 
Eves now that [| have returned to the pursuits 
and thought-engrossing incidents of a life in the 
busiest city in the world, often in situations as 
widely different as light from darkness, | see 
before me the facade of that temple; neither 
the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting 
as it is, nor the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, 
nor the Pyramids, nor the mighty temples of 
the Nile, areso often present to my memory. 
Leaving the temple and the open area on 
which it fronts, and following the stream, we 
entered another defile much broader than the 
first, on each side of which were ranges of 


tombs, with sculptured doors and columns; | d 


and on the left, in the bosom of the mountains 
hewn out of the solid rock, is a large theatre 
circular in form, the pillars in front tallen, an 
containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable of 
containing more than three thousand persons. 
Above the corridor was a range of doors open- 
ing to chambers in the rocks, the seats of the 
princes and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and 
not unlike a row of private boxes in a modern 
theatre. 

The whole theatre is at this day in such a 
state of preservation, that if the tenants of the 
tombs could once more rise into life, they might 
take their old places on its seats, and listen to 
the declamation of their favorite player. To 
me the stillness of a ruined city is nowhere so 
impressive as when sitting on the steps of its 
theatre ; once thronged with the gay and plea- 
sure-seeking, but now given up to solitude and 
desolation. Day after day these seats had been 
filled, and the now silent rocks had echoed to 
the applauding shouts of thousands; and little 
could an ancient Edomite imagine that a solitary 
stranger, from a then unknown world, would 
one day be wandering among the ruins of his 
proud and wonderful city, meditating upon the 
fate ef a race that has for ages passed away.— 
Where are ye, inhabitants of this desolate city ? 
ye who once sat on the seats of this theatre, 
the young, the high-born, the beautiful and 
brave; who once rejoiced in your riches and 
power, and lived as if there was ne grave?— 
Where are ye now? Even the very tombs, 
whose open doors are stretching away in long 
tanges, before the eyes of the wandering tra- 
veller, cannot reveal the mystery of your doom: 
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your dry bones are gene; the robber has invad- 
your graves, and your very ashes have been 
swept away to make room for the wandering 
Arab of the desert. 
But we need not stop at the days when a gay 
population were crowding to this theatre. In 
the earliest periods of recorded time, long be- 
fore this theatre was built, and long before the 
tragic muse was known, a great city stood here. 
When Esau, having sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, came to his portion among the 
mountains of Seir; and Edom, growing in pow- 
er and strength, became presumptuous and 
haughty, until, in her pride, when Israel pray- 
ed a amage through her country, Edom said 
unto Israel, ‘* Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I 
come Out against thee with the sword.”’ 
Amid all the terrible denunciations against 
the land of Idumea, “ her cities and the inbabi- 
tants thereof,” this proud city among the rocks, 
doubtless for its extraordinary sins, was always 
marked as a subject of extraordinary ven- 
prance. ““I] have sworn by myself, saith the 
rd, that Bozrah (the strong or fortified city) 
shall become a desolation, a reproach, and a 
waste, and a curse, and all the cities thereof 
shall be perpetual waste. Lo, | will make thee 
small among the heathen, and despised amo 
men. Thy terribleness hath deeeived thee, 
and the pride of thy heart, oh thou that dwell- 
est in the clefts of the rocks, that holdest the 
height of the hill; though thou shouldst make 
thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee 
own from thence, saith the Lord.’”* * They 
shall call the nebles thereof to the kingdom, 
but none shall be there, and all her princes 
shall be nothing: and thorns shall come up in 
her palaces, nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses thereof, and it shall be a habitation for 
dragons, and a court for owls.’’+ 
1 would that the skeptic could stand as I did, 
among the ruins of this city among the rocks, 
and there open the sacred book and read the 
words of the inspired penmen, written when 
this desolate place was one of the greatest 
cities in the world. I see the scoff arrested, 
his cheek pale, his lip quivering, and his heart 
quaking with fear, as the ruined city cries out 
to him in a voice loud and powerful as that of 
one risen from the dead; though he would not 
believe Moses and the prophets, he believes 
the handwriting of God himself, in the desola- 
tion aod eternal ruin around him. 


NIAGARA, 
Cloud-girdled thunderer! Embodied storm! 
Whether enrobed in vapors dark and dun, 
Or looms magnificent, thy giant form 
Through the prismatic broidery of the sun, 
Wonderous alike! What floeds have swept thy brow, 
Since the bold plunge of thy primeval wave, 
From wh ise tremendous advent until now, 
‘l'hou hast not paused nor failed. Yon boiling grave 
Roars from its depths the song Creation gave. 


* Jeremiah xlix. 13, 16. t Isaiah xxxiv. 14, 15. 
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I’LL MEET THEE ONCE MORE! 
A Ballad: 
Poetry by Thomas WMavnues 


MUSIC BY J. BLEWITT. 


old place of meeting, Pil meet thee a - - - 


| >: > 
= 
--- gain; Each fond vow re - - peat - ing, With thee Vil re « < « 


- - - main, Till stars with - out number, Are shi-ning a--- 


| 
---- bove, And all are in slumber, Save those who’re in 
love ; Then come with a greeting, As 
yore ; At the old place rll meet thee once 
more; i'll meet thee, meet thee once more, I'll meet, I'll 
meet thee once, once more,. 
If. | | To me weuld be gloomy ; 
I'll talk of thy graces, I’ve said it before, 
I'll talk of thy worth ; Yet, dearest, come to me, 
I'll say that all places, And hear it once more : 
Without thee on earth,. Then come with a greeting, &c. 
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“2B, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
x A\ghere they hid their gold ; 


bof memory we learn, 
what Our Concern; 
priest, nor sorcerer 


r ,PHIA—JULY. 
1} is but nine miles from Lake Erie, it dischar 
its waters, by the Alleghany and Ohio, into the 
Mississippi, and thus affords boat navigation to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 2600 miles.— 
@ | Franklinville and Angelica, to the east, although 

situated in valleys, are respectively 1580 and 
1430 feet above the sea. Along the southern 
border, several of the western ranges of the 
Appalachian Mountains form low ridges of hills 
ual slopes, in part, by sudden pitches, to- 
Lake Ontario; the and Genesee 

| fall, at Manchester and Rochester, 170 feet, and 
vrs | the surface of the lake is still 230 feet above 


nor philosopher. | 


(1837. 


Mee | that of the sea. The Erie canal, as is well 
&| known, is nearly throughout its whole length at . 


| an elevation of from 400 to 500 feet, and Lake 
| George is about on the same level as Lake On- 
ge, tario. The Blue Ridge, or Great Eastern chain, 
" enters this State from Jew Jersey, and crossing 
" the Hudson at West Point, under the name of 
*) the Highlands, is continued on the eastern side 
21 of the river, under the name of the Taconic 

i mountains, and separates the waters of the 
ia Hudson from those of the Housatonic and Con- 
necticut. Further west, the prolongation of the 
“4 Kitatinny,or Blue Mountain, enters the State 
4 from Pennsylvania, under the name of the Cats- 
kill Mountains, and, crossing the Mohawk, 
\wiforms several parallel ridges of no great eleva- 

}tion, dividing the waters of Lake Champlain 
WA! | from those that flow into Lake Ontario and the 
}St. Lawrence. The bighest elevation of these 


ed which is the height of White Face, in Hamilton 

araepcounty. The highest summit of the Catskill 

mii) Mountains is Round Top, 3804 feet. The Pine 

tani} Orchard, near Catskill, is much visited on ac- 

j count of the beauty of the prospect; it embraces 

: fp view of about 70 miles, including the Hudson 

Pend its beautiful valleys, beneath the spectator’s 

Sristowne and the distant peaks of the Green Moun- 

tains in the back-ground. Kauterskill Falls 

here form a picturesque cascade embosomed in 
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iimortheastern ridges does not exceed 2600 feet, 
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